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A. B. THOMSON, 


C.§8. GREELEY, 
President Cashier. 


Provident Savings Institution 
Wo. 518 Olive street, St. Louis. 


GENERAL BAaNnBING BUSINESS. 


Special Attention given to Collections 
1417 4 


PENSIONS. 


Every wound or injur ti even by accident, or 
any disease entitles a soldier of the late war toa 

msion. Aji Pensions by the law of January, 
BACK at date of discharge or death of 

the soldier Allentitied should apply at once. 
Thousands who are now drawing pensions are 
entitled toanincrease. Soldiers and widows of 
the war oi 1812 and Mexican war are entitled to 
sions. Thousands are yet entitled to bounty 

ut do not know it, Fees in.all cases $10. Pa 

forevery description of war claims collect 

Employ an attorney residing in Washin ton, 
whocan give personal attention to your busi- 
ness. American and foreign patents obtained 
on short notice. Send two stamps Lo pension 
and bounty laws. Address W. T. Fitzgerald, 
: 4 Claim Agent, Leck Box 422, » Washington, 








BRYAN’sS 


Hlectric Belt and Suspensories, for 


Nervous Debility, Impotency, 
and Physical | Prostration, 


» I, THE SMITH ACADEMY. 
DENHAM ARNOLD, PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparotory School, for College, Polytech- 
vic Sehool and Business. 


II. MANUALTRAINING SCHOOL 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, DirecrTor. 


This is a School for Boys not less than Four- 
teen Years Old. TheCourse of Instruction runs 
through Three Years. Branches Taught: are 
Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 
Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pat- 
tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, 
and the management of the Engine. 


* 11. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Cc. 8. PENNELL, PRINcIPAL. 





A Completely Equipped School for Girls. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


IV. THE COLLEGE. 
M. 8. SNOW, Dean. 


DEGREES. 


I. Bachelor of Arts. 
II. Bachelor of Philosophy. 
III. Master of Arts. 


V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, 
C. M. WOODWARD, Dray. 


DEGREES. 
I.. Civil Engineer. 
II. Mechanical Engineer. 
III. Chemist 
IV. Engineer of Mines. 
V. Architect. 
VL.ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VII. LAW SCHOOL. 
HENRY HITCHCOCK, Dean. 





14-5c 


For conditions of admission, catalogue, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 


WM. C. ELIOT, Chancellor. 





EXocurron and ORATORY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








Send for illustrated give Ninet Teach 
of disease, and prompt y will’ pe sent. xe cialists in their departments. 
pe ss Electric Appliance reply 2 Bond St., N. Y. 
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# and Lecturers 
Thorough ry 
systematicculture in Voice, Enunciation, and 
Action in their application to Conversatien, 
Reading, Recitation and Oratory. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grantsdiplomas. Summer term 
per 5. Fall term, Oct. 3. Send for catalogue 
prospectus to TEL, 


H. BECH' Secreta 
14-7 It 1416 aud 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 
iM PORTANT To Students of Music.— 
The New Calendar of the 
New England Conservatory and Soave Ag Mu- 


Sicis sentiree. Apply to E. TOUR » Mu- 
sic Hall, Boston, Mass. ; are ’st 








LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
for the special preparation of teachers. The 
full course of study nls nires three years. Tui- 
tion fies §e Stee ye wae te nea one eh 
in the State; to per 
School Depeltinent of offers She est age 3 
for preparing for coll or for business 
tion’ $30 per year. Grammar School De 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good. practical education. 
ear. Terms begin Nov. 22, 1880 and March 7, 
881. For partieulars address Edwin C. , Hewett, 
President, Normal, Il. 





ANTED—A live, energetic teacher, with 
$300 cash to invest in an enterprise yield- 
ing =o _— Address 
‘ ILLER, Bunker Hill, Mlinois. 
2 i 


‘SELOUIS LAWSCHOOL 













ee D., 
Students admitted to seaior clags on.ex" | 1. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. BrusH, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 


J. N. BEERS, Principal. 
Elocution aw Specialty! 








ProFr. Beers is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had 25 years “experience, during which time he 
has had under his trainin many of the most 
prominent epvranire,- ministers, lawyers, and 
Pye Write for speci 

te for rapecial } age circular, givin a 
large liat of references isp other information’ 


210 & 212N. Third Street, St. Louis. 
4-5o 





NIVERSITY OF NEBRASK Lin- 
U coln, Edmund B. Fairteld, 8 ny 


toall. ; io charge 
expenses 


Good Printing at Reasonable Rates, 


a 
SLAWSON & CO., 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
8. W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE STS., 
ST. LOUIS. 





Estimates of cost - 
any kind of Printing o 
Binding furnished with 

leasure. All work in- 
Erusted to us will be 

romptly and neatly 
56 me, at lowest rates, 
and shipped to any part 
of the country. 








A MONTH for sees 
selling our new Book, T 
Steep a ——) or Light ro 
Future. Send for 
Circular. Also BUT. areet of two or more 
Book Agents, and 10 cents for cost of mailing, 
and receive the People’s Magazine for 6 months. 
P “* — & Co., 180 E. Adams St, Chicago. 





gy tgs ae! » Coll, Gram. School, 
(1849 to 1881). Ww. Hart, M., P 
cipal. Classes Sail, “instruction very thoro 
and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (It 
ou have friends in Brooklyn, mt them this 


ournal. 11-7 12-7 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PYMQANYs 09 655 d0.600 0000050 b dane dK cee Soved 50 
Lectures ........ epee Aden sand endyascace« 100 
Common School Edition..... SedoseccucceaseOh ae 
Counting House Edition........ conseccovcces BO 
DIT a naccevades ocsevegpeinntieia $thaaesed 2 00 


A sample copy Of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $8 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, but only in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishers. 
9-9  209N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Help for Young Reporters. 


A book of valuable suggestions and directions 
for taking and writing out short-hand notes. and 
tor Reporting in general No special mode of 
stenography being indicated, its teachings can 
be applied by all Snort-hand ‘writers. 

‘or SO cents. 


BURNZ & CO., Publishers. 








Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory aud durable. 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 
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RuChENe BELL FOUNDRY 

Bells of Pure and Tin for Churches, 

Wann sgoetent Tee a 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cin 


14-7 3t 24 Clinton Place, New York. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY ELL FOUNDRY. 
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G.I. JONES ch CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Very Popular Books. 


Seymour’s Arithmetics. 
‘The best two book Series.’’ 
BY GEO. E. SEYMOUR, A. M., 
Instructor in the St. Louis Uigh School. 


An Elementary Arithmetic, 
(Oral and written). Price, 40c 


A Practical Arithmetic, 
Price, 60 Cents. 


Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 60 cents. 


Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics. 
Hotze’s First Lessons in Physiology. 
BY C. L. HOTZE. 

Price, 75 Cents. 


werThese books are gaining rapidly in popu- 
larity, and are among the best books found in 
our school i copies will be sent to 
teachers and school officers on receipt of 50c. 





Circles in English Gsammar, 


BY T. R. VICKROY, A. M. 
Price, 60 Cents. 


Language Lessons and Technical Grammar 
combined. 

Endorsed by leading teachers, and favored 
with extensive adoption. 

‘*The best kind of work for graded schools.’’ 

Specimen cOpies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 40 cents. 


. RHETORICAL METHOD. 
BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A.B. 
Price 75 Cents. 


The Fourth Edition of this book is now ready. 

It is highly recommended for use in High 
Schoois and the Freshman class of Colleges. 

‘*There is no better treatment of the subject 
of Comp’ sition, than that found in the second 
part of this excellent book.’’ 


Selections for Reading, withan In- 
troduction upon Elocution. 
BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A. B. 
Price, 1.00 


‘*A capital companion book to the author’s 
excellent ‘‘Rhetorical Method.’’ 

Specimen copies of the ‘‘Rhetorical Method’’ 
will be sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of 50 cents; and of ‘‘Selections for Read- 
ing,’’ on receipt of 60 cents. 


G. I. JONES & Co., 
ST. LOUIS, 


Rolectic Educational Series! 
New and Standard Publications. 


Duffet’s (Hennequin’s) 





New French 


Eclectic Atias Hand Book of 
the United States. — 


Ritter’s Geographical Studies. 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 
Standard Supplementary Readers. 
Eclectic History of United States. 
MeGaffey’s Revised Reading Charts. 
Eclectic Geographies, Census 1880. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers and 
Speller. 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras 
Harvey’s Revised Grammars. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 


Andrews’ Manual of she Constitu- 
tion. 


Andrews’ Elementary Geology. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Peaslee’s Selections for Memerizing 


3@rPrice List and Catalogue on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG « CO., 


Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
14-7tf 


TTENTION, AGENTS! New 
Charts, Oil Paintings, Prames etc. 
E. H. ROSS, 
311 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

14-7 12t 


Aids to -School Discipline. 





Maps, 





Miss Mary Ler, Newport, Ark., 
writes us under date of June 15, ‘81, 
as follows: “I received the school 
aids three months since, and am much 
pleased with them. My pupils are 
delighted ; each one trying to excel 
the other. I have never seen any- 
thing stimulate pupils so much. I 
would not on any account do without 
them.” 





Interesting Announcement. 


To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by our 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, developed by the undersign- 
ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 
to your very homes. For particulars, address 


W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 


18-6 14-5 Bunker Hill, Illinois. 





ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needod in Schools of all grades,can 
. be had 


“CHEAP 
by:calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 

J. B. MERWIN, 
704 CHESNUT STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


——_——— 
a ES) Pp 
peedily and Pa gene gd Cured. 


mode ,of treat- 
ment. we Drs. & Kitz- 
miller: Biqua, Ohio, 14-8 15-8 











Toarihaiua waite 


eonly 
this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free, Cure yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO 


‘Rev. T. P, Childs, Troy, Ohio has 
known means of Permanent Cure 





SSHAMILL 


SCIENCE ELOCU TION 


At the: earnest soiicitation of many former 
pupils and others desiring to prepare theme 
selves for teachers of the Science and Art of 
Expression, will reopen his 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


IN CHICAGO, 


June 15, 1881. 


A Lessons, twoa day, $40. ——— 326 
Madison Street. 


ivse> 








MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
Summer Institute. 


Larges scope, least expensive, mest delight- 

fully located, with *ablest instructors. For cir- 

cular address Homer B. a ~ Ph. D. 
rantville, Mass. 





EACHERS and others can easily earn 

from 50 to 200 dollars during spare hours of 
their vacation by getting subscribers for one of 
the best and permet Illustrated Home Maga- 
zines published. Compensation liberal; success 
sure. Enelose 2°c for 6 back Nos. of the maga- 
zine (our selection). For full terms address 
Cottage Hearth Co., Boston, Mass. 14-6 lt 





Are You Going West? 


All persons contemplating visiting or re- 
moval to Colorado, Wyoming, the Black 
Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Washington or California, should cor- 
respond with Jas. F. Aglar, General Agent 
Union Pacific Railway, St. Louis, before pur- 
chasing tickets via any other line. Informa- 
tion of value relative to routes, rates, in- 


ducement to settlers, etc., together with care- | Arri 


fully prepared and reliable publications de- 

scriptive of the States and Territories nam- 

ed, will be mailed free upon application. 
shortest notice for 


14-4¢ 
ae money. Sta- 


WEDDING sees 


8. D. CHIL 
76 Washington Street, Cuiongo. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





NOTES & CARDS 
Elegant Styles at 


ing. 
ash "39 





Done in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


C. A. PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11.. 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louis. 





&@ Agency Commercial Colleges: Schol- 
arships for sale in all the leading commercial 
colleges of St. Louis. You will save money 
and get valuable information by addressing 
this office before investing. B. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY MAPS. 
The Best Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Published. 


yey awn by the favor with whichthe oe larger 
ew Outline Maps have been re- 
at repared a new rats tay oe ormatital 

are if s0) or 
these of schools whlch ink the they cannot afford 
to purchase the larger se 


The Primary Set. consists of 


No. 1. The hemispheres, size about meres inches 
oe 2. North America . 25x30 


No. g. Tue United States.. ‘ 30x50 ‘ 
No. 4. south America..... 6 25x30 = ‘* 
No. 5. Europe............. & 25x30 ‘+ 
Men B. AGIB. . Ne doccccee Ne es 25x30 ‘ 
Be. 7. AiTiOs. .¥... 2.000055 Rint 
No. 8. Oceanica........... s¢ 66 


25x30 
This set is as well engraved and as well made 
in every particular as the larger set; the num- 
bers = identical, and the same key will accom- 
pany it 


Prices of Camp’s Primary Maps, 
with Key. 


Backed with muslin, colored, bound in neat 
2864 <5 bebe'ehphres saves gowt'eeese sd $20 

Backed with muslin, colored, bound, var- 
EE Rice aveneses< cee bduapereve 20 06 


The Common School Set of Apparatus 


Embraces in addition to the Desks and Seats, 
the Teacher’s Desk and Chair, Recitation Seat 
and Blackboards, a set of Camp’s Outline Maps 
and Key, costing _=t ties $20.00 to $30.00 
Set Reading Charts.................. 3.00 to $5.00 
Set Cutter’s Physiological Charts... .8.00 to 18 0 
Teacher’s Guide to | panies 
Terrestrial 8-inch Globe . 





Hemisphere 5-inch RMON Ls. .cboeteccts lc. 3% 
Object Teaching Forms . 3. 
SER Sr ee 1.8 
SOND MCI Sooo cae vce s cvceecccecass 1.10 
Horse Shoe Magnet. ........scccevcesceveces BI 

For circulars of school desks, maps,. globes, 
charts, and apparatus of all kinds, address with 


stamp for reply, and write direct to 
J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut Street. St. Lonis. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


"Brain Ne No. 3, 0.8, Daily, 








Train 1, Daily with Through 
STATIONS except ‘Sunday Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 
Orleans 

Leave Chicago.... . 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p. m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4.40 p.m. 3.55 a. m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia..... 10.05 p. m. 6.15 a. m. 
ve Cairo........ 4.05 a. m. 10.50 a. m. 
Arrive Martin...... 7.408. m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin......, -40 a.m. 10,15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville. -0 p.m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive M 4 -10a. m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan -45 p.m. 3.3 a.m. 
Arrive Memphis. . 15 p.m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson, Ten 10.40a. m. 4.00 p. m. 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45a,m. - ss. .... .. «sss 
Arrive Mobile, Ala.1.50a.m. ....... : 
Arrive Gr. Junction]2.45 p. m. 6.00p. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22 p. m. 6.22 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.20 p. m. 
pra s Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 8.21 a. m. 
ackson , Miss iss 5.49 a. m. 5.40 a. m. 

Arrive J Vickebire 8.00 a. m. 8.00 a.m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m. 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8330 4 m. 
y, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00a the 
second morning (38% hours). This is 8 } hours 
quicker time t has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, hnyog 8 hours quicker time 
2 hoe other rou 
That Train "No. 3, leay Chicago s 
8:39 p. m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
—- ~ Ps m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
Eocosngers oR by I have the advantage 
ef of through yah to Grand Junction, which i# 


"ROTE—That That paseengers lea on Train No. 
—_ ion at Milan with Louisville & 


‘ashville train, ye = at Memphis at 4:15p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction wilh Months. & 
a Railroad, arriving at his at 


ose connection with the Fe a 

& Ohio Rallrood at. at Mm Eyer Loa ee quick 

time we are thus enabled bile pas- 

can secure slee cine a ence accommodations 

No. 1 at uw Quoin. at 12:15a.m., and 
at Jackson, Tenn. o- for Mobile. 


y 
f General ———, Agent. 
THOS. ag dl General Northern Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


for 


C. EB. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOEN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 
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Printed for the Editors,by G. S. Bouton,and 


and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.’’ 





Mr. J. H. Bares, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertise- 
ments in all the editions ofthe AMERICAN JOUR- 
RAL OF EpDUDATION at our best rates. 
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We do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








“The New Profession” is vividly, 
eloquently, and exhaustively set forth 
on page 6. 








ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to date of issue. 


-|you go? 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA.; 


A number of our leading educa- 
tors from St. Louis and other 


points in the West and South, have 
already gone om to Atlanta or some 
intervening point, and are now at 
work in the South. 
Prof. Louis Soldan opens an Insti- 
tute at Knoxville, Tenn., this week, 
and fifteen hundred teachers are ex- 
pected there. We understand it will 
adjourn over during the session of the 
National Teachers’ Association, com- 
mencing July 19. 
Prof. Wm. T. Harris hag been lec- 
turing in Indiana for a week past. 
The very low rates we have been 
able to secure through the liberality 
of the managers of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and the ‘Vandalia 
Line” from St. Louis to Atlanta and 
return, we hope will draw a large 
number of teachers from the West 
and Northwest via St. Louis. 
The only drawback is the limita- 
tion of time. Careful attention must 
be given to this point, 
We have secured the following rates 
from St. Louis to Atlanta and return : 
The price of a round trip ticket will 
be only $26.15 by either route, ““The 
Vandalia” or “The Louisville & Nash- 
ville Route.” 
These tickets will be on sale to go, 
only on July 14th and 15th. Shall 
We hope so. 
You can get these tickets on these 
terms only on July 14th and 15th. 
These tickets will be good to return 
to St. Louis until July 27th, 1881. 
There ought to be both a little more 
Western and Southern blood and 
brains in this Association. In other 
words, it ought to be less of a mutu- 
al admiration society and more of a 
National Association of educators 
and teachers. 
We hope our leading educators 
throughout the South and West will 
visit Atlanta and vitalize and nation- 
alize an organization capable of do- 





but which has been very limited in 
both numbers and influence for seve- 


ral years. 

The education of the masses of the 
people in this country is the most 
vital question we have before us to- 
day. The means, the methods, the 
extent, the regult ; all these enter into 
and must be made a part of the or- 
ganic life of the nation. 








Pror. Batpwin of the Kirksville 
Normal School, after an arduous and 
successful year’s work, has concluded 
to take a rest. 

He travels about 2,000 miles and 
has engagements to deliver 126 lec- 
tures, visiting and conducting Insti- 
tutes in Texas, Iowa, Missouri and 
Nebraska. Some one ought to see 
the Board of Regents, and have him 
stirred up a little! 








We, (the managing editor and his 
better half) accepted the invitation 
of the faculty and students to deliver 
the annual address before the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute, at Hunts- 
ville, Texas, and “we” (not the bet- 
ter half) discharged that duty as best 
we could—to our own great pleasure 
and we hope to the pleasure and 
profit of the vast audience assembled. 

(Our better half never “lectures” 
in public—or privately ]. 

We had the pleasure of meeting 
Gov. Roberts, Col. Bowman, Sec. of 
State, Col. Grant, Dr. Markham, Col. 
Gibbs and Col. Abercrombie of the 
local board of trustees at Huntsville. 


We are indebted to all of these 
gentlemen and other citizens also, 
not only for continued attentions and 
courtesies during our stay, but for a 
vast amount of valuable and interes- 
ting information concerning the tra- 
ditions, history, and early and later 
struggles of Texas. It was Colonel 
Grant who, when it was proposed to 
erect a monument over the honored 
grave of Gen. Sam Houston, whose 





ing a vast and much-needed work, 


but let it be a ving monument. 


said, ‘‘Yes, let us build a monument, 
Let 
us donate to the State our college and 
its grounds for a Normal School, and 
let us call it 


The Sam Houston Normal Institute.” 


The suggestion of Col. Grant was 
at once adopted, and rich men and 
poor men, and all the citizens to- 
gether united and carried out the pro- 
ject, and to-day Texas is educating 
and sending out into every county in 
the State these “living forces” to 
train and educate her children, as 
strong, intelligent and noble a set of 
young men and young women as we 
ever met, without exception. 


Cultured, refined,beautiful, earnest, 
faithful, they will reflect honor and 
glory on their alma mater, and give 
strength, coherence, vitality and 
power to the whole public school sys- 
tem of the State. 

Parents and friends flocked in to 
witness the commencement exercises, 
traveling in some instances hundreds 
of miles. We shall hold the occasion 
in our hearts evermore as a sweet re- 
membrance. 








THE annual address at the com- 
mencement of the Warrensburg Nor- 
mal School was delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Prottsman. 


The number of graduates in the 
elementary course was 39; while the 
number in the “A” class was 18, the 
largest advanced class ever gradua- 
ted from any of the schools. 


The board of regents increased the 
faculty to ten members. Artemus 
Martin, and Prof. C. H..Dutcher for- 
merly of the Cape Girardeau school, 
being among the new members elect. 
The latter returns from per cents in 
banking to per cents in character and 
scientific attainment. It is well. 








Children should be encouraged to 
have a good book where it can be ta- 





remains lie entombed at Hupteville, 


}ken up at odd moments. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


TS meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association at Sweet 


Springs, was one of the best that has 
been held in the State for years. 

The attractions of Sweet Springs 
were enough of themselves to draw a 
large convention. 

The President. Prof. F. Louis Sol- 
dan, had worked up a great interest in 
all parts of the State—had wisely 
put on the programme new men and 
women, with fresh, vigorous thought, 
and they came well prepared, so that 
every exercise was short, interesting 
and profitable. 

The topics discussed were of a 
more practical nature than at any 
previous meeting. 

A movement we believe to be 
fraught with great good was inaugu- 
rated, in the shape of an 

EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
to report to the Association at the 
next meeting, at Sweet Springs, a 
school system for the State, taking, 
as their basis, the school bill passed 
by the Senate at its last session. M. 
Greenwood,Superintendent of Schools 
at Kansas City ; George M. Catron, 
School Commissioner of Lafayette 
county ; N.J. Morrison, President of 
Drury College; George L. Osborne, 
President of the Warrensburg Normal 
School; Paul Schweitzer, Professor 
of Chemistry, State University ; W. 
E. Coleman, Principal of Marshall 
School; J. S. Crosby, St. Joseph, 
and D. J. Caldwell, Independence, 
were appointed. 
SWEET SPRINGS 

was unanimously selected as the 
place for the next meeting. Better 
accommodations can be secured here 
than elsewhere, and it is near the 
centre of the State and easy of ac- 
cess. June 21, 22 and 23, 1882, were 
fixed upon as the dates of the next 
meeting. 

The following officers for the ensu- 
ing year were chosen: President, E. 
R. Booth, Kirkwood; Secretary, D. 
Holloway, Edina; Treasurer, Dr. 
Cully, Sedalia; Vice Presidents, J. 
N. Barnard, S. E. Norton, J. M. Mor- 
ris and A. P. Waler. 

The session just closed has been 
one of the most pleasant and profita- 
ble ever held. The banquet given 
Thursday night by the citizens of 
Brownsville was a most pleasant af- 
fair. Prof. F. L. Soldan of St. Louis, 
was elected’ Delegate to the National 
Teachers’ Association. Resolutions 
were passed thanking the citizens of 
Brownsville for their kindness, and 
the Sweet Springs people for their 
hospitality, the press for publishing 
the proceedings and the railroads for 
granting reductions. The resolutions 
warmly advocated the passage of an 
improved school law. Reports of 


the various district associations indi- 
cated that they were in a prosperous 
condition. 

We shall try and give the impor- 
tant resolutions in our next issue. 


—~<i- 


A GRAND MOVE. 





ON. 0. N. HOLINGSWORTH, 
Secretary of the State Board 


o? Education in Texas, has secured a 
number of the leading educators of 
the country to conduct a series of 
Normal Institutes for the benefit of 
the teachers and the people of Texas. 

They will be located at Tyler, W ax- 
ahachie, Gainesville, Salado, San 
Marcos, Prairie View, and Orange, 
to continue for six weeks, beginning 
on the first Monday in July and end- 
ing on the third Friday of the fol- 
lowing August. Itis to be hoped 
that every progressive teacher in the 
State will attend some one of these 
institutes. 

The railroad companies of the 
State show their interest in the mat- 
ter by giving to all who attend one 
and one-fifth fare. This fare will be 
paid in advance, and the certificate 
granted by the principal of each in- 
stitute will secure free transportation 
on return trip. Board will be fur- 
nished at reduced rates. 

No teacher can afford to miss at- 
tendance when such educators as 
Profs. Baldwin, Morton, Henry, and 
others equally distinguished and com- 
petent have been secured to give in- 
struction and lecture. 


—~<iie- 
—_— 


The Perceivable and the Perceiver. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Tt is often stated by critics of our 
public schools that in a large 


school all pupils must be treated 
alike. Hence, the schools are com- 
pared by them to mills which turn 
out large numbers of articles of pre- 
cisely the same shape, size and qual- 
ity. “Hence,” go on our critics, for 
this word “Hence” is one of their fa- 
vorite expressions, “‘the schools are 
doing more harm than good. 

It is to be observed first that these 
crities begin usually with some broad 
and general principle which is so 
broad and general tha? they suppose 
every candid person will without 
deubt accept it. They then deduce 
from this without much trouble the 
conclusion which they desire. But 
these broad and general principles 
are capable of proving almost any- 
thing if they be skilfully manipula- 
ted. 

To take for instance the assumed 
postulate with which we started, “In 
a large school all pupils must be 
treated alike.” There is no teacher 
worthy of the name who does not 








know that this is not and can never 





be done. .The foundation stone of 
the school it is.true, must be even- 
handed justice, as the foundation 
stone of the family, on the other 
hand, must be affection. In order to 
accomplish. any work in a school 
there must be order and method. 
Classes must pass to their recitations 
in a certain prearranged way or we 
shall have confusion, which means 
loss of time. But does this arrange- 
ment make machines out of the chil- 
dren? 

Incipieat passengers at a railroad 
station or on a steamboat, depositors 
at a bank, must pass up in a regular 
line, must enter by one passage and 
depart by another. All the combin- 
ed actions of civilized man must be 
according to some definite order and 
plan. Instead of complaining that 
the school children are obliged to.go 
and come in a definite order, every 
one ought to rejoice in seeing this, 
that the school is fulfilling one of its 
first duties—a duty which does not 
belong to the family—of initiating 


I was in a school in Norwich, Con- 
necticut, the other-day. The prima. 
ry Classes were writing an essay on 
animals which they had seen. Here 
are‘two definitions which I copied : 

1. “A monkey is some kind of an 
animal that has a tail and wears » 
red coat and hat.” : 

2. “A monkey is some kind of an 
animal that likes to get into mis. 
chief.” 

Now what man or woman of aver. 
age intelligence, and perhaps we 
shall not be thought arrogant in 
claiming as much as this for teachers, 
can, day in and day out, stand men- 
tally face to face with a class of 
American children, and teach any 
two exactly alike? 

These two definitions might be said 
to be typical of two entirely different 
kinds of mind, and there is no class 
of people beside teachers who are s0 
brought daily to recognize the fact 
that no two minds lay hold of a sub- 
ject in precisely the same kind of 
way. We know, if no one else does, 


the child into the first necessity of)that it is impossible to treat two 


organized work. 

But again, “tin a large school all 
pupils must be treated alike.” But 
we all know that in matters of cor- 
rection and discipline it is not true 
that they are so treated. For if they 
were, in strict conformity with the 
letter, thty would not be so in agree- 
ment with the spirit of the law. 

The offences of which children are 
capable are so various in the first 
place, and so modified in character 
by the circumstances and by the tem- 
perament of the child, that no jus- 
tice could deserve the name of “even 
handed” which could affix a certain 
penalty to every offence and proceed 
to carry out such a programme. 
Even the same verbal reproof is mod- 
ified if given to different children by 
the tone of the teaeher’s voice or the 
glance of her eye. The teacher of 
many years’ experience gains a won- 
derful susceptibility to the mental 
states of different children, which 
can hardly be understood by another. 
Even without her volition, the voice 
modifies as she speaks to two differ- 
ent children. Hand and eye share 
in this half-conscious knowledge, and 
take on various shades of meaning. 

But if our critics when they say 
that “tin a large school all pupils 
must be treated alike,” mean that we 
teach to every child that twice two is 
four, we cannot object to their state- 
ment. I remember being asked rath- 
er anxiously by a little girl whether 
twice two was four in France and 
Germany also. I gave her great 
comfort by assuring her that it was, 
not only in France and in Germany 


but also in the heavens and the earth 
and the sea, aud in all times and sea- 
sons. 


minds exactly alike. No matter how 
many children we may have in one 
room, every child is to the teacher a 
distinct personality. 

Our sagacious critic will observe 
as he sits on the platform that every 
child has two eyes, one nose and one 
mouth, and to him they all look alike. 
Human beings in a mass do resemble 
each other, but only to an untrained 
eye. To the teacher, every faee is 
different, and every one a distinct in- 
dividual. Can it be possible that 
when our critic remarks that the chil- 
dren look, act and recite exactly 
alike, the trouble may not be in the 
lack of diversity in the children so 
much as in the lack of acute sensi- 
tiveness on the part of the critic, who 
is incapable of perceiving what really 
does exist? 





> -—— 


LEGAL RULES. 





HE common school is a miniature 
republic, and children graduate 


therefrom into the general govern- 
ment—whether their preparation is 
good or deficient, they enter the State 
as sovereigns in that direction. 

Criminal citizens were formerly in- 
corrigible children at home, and es- 
pecially at school—dishonoring p% 
rents and teachers by disobedience 
and insubordination. This rebellious 
spirit is prevajent to an alarming ex- 
tent in all our common schools. 

How can we eradicate the evil by 
obliging obedience? Sometimes it 
transpires that a pupil is older than 
his teacher, or there are two or three 
big brothers to assume authority 
over an effeminate teacher, and with- 
out difficulty they do ‘sbout as they 
please. 
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What shall be done in the premi- 
ses—expel? No, for that is what 
the ignorammuses desire—that would 
be pushing them out of the school 
into the State, to react, revolt, rebel 
—causing expense in a multiplicity 
of ways too numerous to enumerate. 

Children should be citizenized in 
the school room ; they should there 
become cognizant of the fact of their 
inferiority, and yield that obedience 
to their teacher that will be required 
of them by their President. 

They should be guided by the rules 
and regulations of school, as they are 
to be by the laws of their country. 
In short, the school is the nation’s 
nursery, and designed to nationalize 
and naturalize; prepare children for 
citizenship to the extent of prepara- 
tion for any position to which the 
State may call them. This prepara- 
tion is incomplete exclusive of the 
life-long lesson, obedience ; with its 
preface, promptness; and appendix, 
prudence. 

Now if an institution has a legal 
existence, it has collateral with its 
existence a right for rules and regu- 
lations for its maintenance, for with 
the right of establishment is incorpo- 
rated the premises of perpetuation, 
hence we conclude there should be 
legal rules established for the man- 
4gement of our common schools. 

This departure would straighten 
the teacher to the position of execu- 
tor, and give him or her more power 
and a greater right to command and 
be obeyed. 

But it is not our province to indi- 
cate where there is weakness in our 
school system, and not provide an 
amendment, so we suggest a few 
tules that are applicable to our com- 
mon schools everywhere and all the 
time : 

1, No whispering. 2. No use of 
tobacco. 3. Study with closed lips. 
4. Ask no questions outside a class, 
5. No profanity, lying, wrestling or 
fighting. 

Mary more might be mentioned 
but for prolixity. H. 





Way not try the experiment of 
paying our teachers as much to take 
care of and train the children into 
an intelligent, honorable, productive 
citizenship, as we pay the judges and 
sheriffs for looking after the crimi- 
nals? 

Are not the innocent children as 
worthy and worth as much as the 
criminals ? 





Tue Governor of New Jersey says: 


“Jt is either taxation to support 
the schools, or taxation to support 
It is 
either money for the child, or money 


the penitentiary and jails. 


for the criminal.” 


It is cheaper to educate than to 


punish. 


_ The Art of Correct Speaking 


i AM more and more impressed 
‘4. with the importance of correct 


speaking in ordinary conversation. 
This implies, it is true, many 
things. There should be not only 
grammatical accuracy, but a good ar- 
ticulation, and a good tone of voice, 
with proper modulations. 

If it be almost universally conced- 
ed that it is important to cultivate 
music and musical expression, both 
vocal and instrumental, so it is cer- 
tainly of no less importance to culti- 
vate this other art of proper speak- 
ing. 
There is nothing more truly fasci- 
nating, even to those who have a cul- 
tivated musical ear, than to hear the 
music of a well-trained voice in con- 
versation. 

Very often have we heard such 
voices when the speaker was out of 
sight, and there has been a strong cu- 
riosity and desire to see the person 
face to face and have the pleasure of 
an interchange of words. 


It is true that not always does the 
desired revelation disclose a hand- 
some face. Butif not, then the pos- 
sessor of the accomplishment referred 
to, has what is about as yaluable. 


Nor are the American people more 
deficient than some other nations in 
this regard. Take, for example, the 
English. We call to mind not a few 
from the mother country, whose talk 
is a mere growl or a grumble. It is 
taken for granted that you under- 
stand what is meant, though the 
words one by one, or rather, all to- 
gether, are thrown out half finished 
and crude, sans articulation, sans 
modulation, sans head and sans feet ! 


We do not assert that such persons 
usually belong to the truly cultivated 
classes. For surely, if there is, or 
is to be cultivation anywhere, it 
should be in this very direction. 


Moreover, one may have “the gift 
of tongues,” may be able to speak 
any number of foreign languages, yet 
if he fail in the use of his native 
tongue, it availeth little. 

But whence the remedy for the de- 
fect mentioned? It will be found in 
the school room, though it ought also 
and chiefly to be found in the home. 

We should be taught to speak cor- 
rectly when young. This is the main 
point. If we wait till adult years, 
wrong habits will be confirmed and 
next to impossible to break up. How 
many grown people find themselves 
using slang phrases or local idioms, 
of which they are ashamed when they 
have discovered themselyes! Ten to 
one they had no tutor when young to 
faithfully correct their language. 
They learned to talk as did tleir*su- 
periors. One child will talk as an- 





other child does. Where is to be 
the standard or example? 

Here is one of the manifold labors 
of the teacher, God bless the craft, 
and may they do better in this di- 
rection in these days than some of 
our instructors in tha past. 

Now, a proper training in reading 
will greatly help. But alas, that is a 
broad subject, and who shall tell the 
teachers how to read or how to teach 
others toread? Is it a lost art? 
Should not the teacher first learn 
to talk and read, herself? When the 
children speak or read incorrectly, 
should they not be corrected and 
made to try again? 

Here is an accomplishment worth 
considering. E. N. A. 


Se 
Tuer Society ror PorlticaL Epv- 


CATION has recently elected three lo- 
cal secretaries to fill vacancies: For 
the Southwestern States, B. R. For- 
man, P. O. Box 2415, New Orleans, 
La.; for the Southeastern States, F, 
W. Dawson, P. O. Box D. 5, Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; for the Pacific Slope, W. 
W. Crane, Jr., P. O. Box 915 Oak- 
land, Cal. The secretaries previous- 
ly elected are: R. L. Dugdale, for 
the Eastern and Middle States, No. 
4 Morton Street, New York; and M. 
L. Scudder, for the Northwest, No. 
40 Portland Block, Chicago, III. 
It will be noticed that the Execu- 
tive Committee comprises some of the 
most prominent teachers and experts 
in social science. Prof. W. G. Sum- 
ner of Yale College, New Haven, and 
Hon. David A. Wells of Norwich, 
Conn.; Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
and E. D. Barbour of Boston, Mass.; 
Geo. 8. Coe, Horace White, Geo. Ha- 
ven Putnam, R. R. Bowker and E. M. 
Shepard of New York City; Frank- 
lin McVeagh of Chicago, Ill.; Gen. 
Bradley T. Johnson of Baltimore, 
Md. ; Hon. John H. Ames of Lincoln, 
Nebraska; A. Sydney Biddle of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Archibald Mitchell of 
New Orleans, La.; Geo. Mason of 
Galveston, Texas; Peter Hamilton 
of Mobile, Ala.; W. C. Ford of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Horace Rublee of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Robert P. Porter, 
Washington, D. C.; and John Watts 
Kearney of Louisville, Ky. 

Persons wishing to take advantage 
of the valuable suggestions which 


mittee are ready to give, can address 
any one of the above secretaries, 
while it will usually be desirable to 
give preference to the one in their 
own section. 

It may be of interest to those of 
our readers who believe there is a 
necessity for a more thorough train- 
ing of.our citizens in political and 
economic questions, to know some- 
thing of the complexion of the polit- 





* 


the geutlemen on the Executive Com- |, 


mittee of the “Society for Political 
Education.” Of Democrats there are 
ten; of straight Republicans, eight ; 
of Independent Republicans, five ; 
and of Independents who are unalli- 
ed with either party, there are two. 

It cannot be said there is any sec- 
tional bias, for the members of the 
Executive Committee are distributed 
as follows: Five are Eastern men; 
seven from the Middle States; five 
from the Western and Northwestern 
States; seven from the South and 
Southwestern States; and one from 
the Pacific Slope. These data should 
give assurance that there is no parti- 
san political motive in the organiza- 
tion of the Society. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


(7°: PILLSBURY of Mass., says 

‘No one. agency has proved 
so productive of good results as 
teachers’ institutes, which have been 
held in thirty different counties dur- 
ing the past two years, for an aggre- 
gate duration of sixty-five weeks. 

The co-operation of Normal School 
principals and teachers in this work 
is found to be mutually advantageous, 
and the beneficial results of these as- 
semblages of instructors, thus aided 
with the accompanying lectures, have 
been so marked that I cordially en- 
dorse the recommendation that one 
teacher be retained by the State in 
each of the Normal Schools for spe- 
cial service in aiding the conduct of 
these institutes. 

Hon. J. L. Denton, State Super- 
intendent of Arkansas, says: 

‘Teachers who expect to keep pac> 
with the progress of the age, must 
avail themselves of every opportuni- 
ty for professional improvement. 

Institutes concentrate the light of 
many minds on school problems, and 
illuminate the whole field of the teach- 
er’s work.” ; 

The Arkansas School Journal, one 
of the best of our exchanges, says: 





. “Old Arkansas is moving out grand- 


ly to her place at the head of the con- 
stellation of States to which the al- 
phabet originally assigned her. 

The State Teachers’ Association at 
Russellville on the 5th, 6th and 7th 
of July, will doubtless be the largest 
and best ever held in the State.” 





Ir teachers generally would devote 
a part of each Friday afternoon to 
an exercise in which the pupils 
should give a short account of what 
they have been reading during the 
week, it would help correct some of 
the evils resulting from’ reading trash 
and might implant a love for better 
reading. 

Had you not better try it? We 
think so. 


_— 
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THE NEW PROFESSION. 


E are indebted to the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat for the fol- 


lowing excerpts from the eloquent 
lecture of Henry Ward Beecher on 
The New Profession. 

He says: 

“We need a new profession. We 
have got it—the profession of the 
teacher. Well, but that is as old as 
the hills. Yes, but the newness of. it 
is in its scope, in its transcendent 
importance, in the function that just 
now is devolving upon it that makes 
it a different thing from what the lit- 
tle village school has been, and the 
primary school. I say that the free 
public common schools of America 
are that agency that is to renovate 
this people and make it homogeneous 
and give it intelligence and liberty 
and religion. [Applause.] It has 
no cliques in it; it has no sectarian 
lines in it. It is in no way divided 
against itself. It is plastic, movable, 
not organized too highly, not restric- 
ted by classes of superintending 
teachers, bishops or ministers and 
what not. It is free as the air; it is 
ductile as the metals are. 


It can go everywhere—to the high 
places, to the low places. It can take 
the parent just at that point where 
no prejudices have sprung up; no 
grafting of the top is required. It 
takes childhood and it builds the 
child up. 

HOW IT IS DONE. 

Now when the emigrants pour in 
upon us, even with a double volume, 
many persons stand aghast and say, 
they will destroy our liberties; they 
will destroy our laws; they will de- 
lude public sentiment ; they will cor- 
rupt religion; they will undermine 
morals. 


these things. Ladies and gentlemen, 


,88 long as the digestion is with us 


and the assimilation, I ain’t afraid of 
it. When a lion eats an ox the lion 
don’t turn into an ox; the ox turns 
into alion. [Laughter]. 

The free public schools of America 
are the stomach of America. We 
eat Irishmen, Scotchmen, Germans 
and Danes, and we digest them, and 
they are all Americans, [applause] 
and they make this change without 
violence, imperceptibly, gradually 
naturally and easily. If we coul 
put under society all these lights we 
could lift society easily from the bot- 
tom to the top by the free public 
schools of America. I remember on 
visiting 

THE OITY OF CHICAGO 
some years ago—I believe it was the 
fifth annual raising of the city toa 
grade [laughter]|—they occupied their 
time every year or two in getting out 
of the swamp. [Laughter]. I rec- 
ollect there was a hotel that covered 


Iam not afraid of any of 


a whole block or square, and there 
were 3,000 jackscrews put under the 
sills and at the sound of the 
BOATSWAIN'S WHISTLE 
everyone of them turned a defined 
space and lifted little by little the 
whole vast building, and none of 
its business was interrupted, and ev- 
erything went on without a crack in 
the ceiling even, and I took notice 
that when they lifted its sill up ev- 
erything else went up with it clear to 
the top. 

You put the jackscrews of the pub- 
lic schools under the sills of the 
commonwealth, and when you lift 
the bottom you lift everything from 
the bottom clear to the top up with 
it [applause[, for that which is good 
enough to take care of the lowest, 
and the poorest, and the worst, is, a 
fortivri, able. to take care of those 
that are better and easier. 

Now, the free public schools of 
America—it is said the State has no 
right to found them and support 
them, and the question is asked, do 
you believe the State has a right to 
found churches and to pay ministers? 
No, I don’t. On what ground, then, 
can you justify the State in found- 
ing schools and paying teachers? Be- 
cause they are very different things. 

THE STATE 

does not depend for its existence 
upon churches and upon ministers. 
Looking at the church purely from a 
secular point of view, the existence 
of churches for a thousand years in 
nations has been the source of cramps 
and colics, disorders, ruptures and 
mischief [applause]. Churches in 
their visible and exterior forms as 
material organizations have not help- 
ed civilization; they have hindered 
it. [Applause.] The pulpits have 
largely been doors to prisons. [Ap- 
plause.|] They have held Europe for 
hundreds and thousands of years; 
they have been dark lanterns, open 
only within for the benefit of the 
holders, throwing no light outward. 
In the great era of the infidel rebel- 
lion in France, Voltaire, Deidrot and 
Rousseau, and the men that stood 
around about them, were the real re- 
formers [applause], and if I had liv- 
ed at that time and had known no 
other gospel but that which the 
church preached; if I had seen the 
church allied with aristocracy and 
with absolute monarchy, if I had 
seen the priest joining hand with the 
magistrate in holding 

THE IRON YOKE 

harder and harder down on the necks 
of men: if I had seen the public sen- 
timent, unleavened by the love of 
Jesus and by the morality of the gos- 
pel, and that the church was the 


tomb of religion, and there were no 
angels in it at that, I would have 


been with Voltaire [applause]; I 





would have stood side by side with 
him. For all over the world, and 
through all time, I will stand on the 
side of society when society stands 
on the side of the individual, and all 
over the world, and through all time, 
I would stand on the side of the in- 
dividual as against church or against 
government that take away the life 
and the liberty of the common peo- 
ple, in order that they might make 
church and government strong by 
using up human life and human lib- 
erty. [Applause]. 

Individualism, carried to an excess, 
breaks up government. Men don’t 
mix enough. Government, carried 
to an excess, destroys the individual. 
You have got to work them in a har- 
monious proportion together; but 
the strength of the State lies in the 
liberty, the power, the development 
of each individual member of that 
State. Now, when I see these insti- 
tutions in our land, when I see the 
masses of men that are coming unto 
us, I don’t disdain government, I 
don’t disdain the churches, but this I 
say, 

THE NEW PROFESSION 
of the teacher is a divinely appointed 
instrument to do the work that nei- 
ther of them are at present prepared 
to do; and when they ask me, how 
can the State found the public school 
and pay for it, I say simply because 
its own existence depends upon the 
intelligence of the common people. 
If the State has a right to build a 


the town or out of a wide district; 
if the State has a right to pay a po- 
lice to keep 
ALL SCOUNDRELISM 

out of the streets, then I say the 
State has a right to found schools 
that shall keep out the eruptions and 
the freshets of gross ignorance that 
come up with wickedness. The State 
has aright to preserve its own life. 
They are to be common. I rejoicein 
the fact that the American common 
school is a common school in more 
than a mere term. I mean by that 
that once in every generation the 
whole population have to come down 
to a level and start afresh. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL, 
once in every generation, brings all 
the children to one level and* then 
they individually shoot up as far as 
they can go, and their children come 
on right back again, and once in 
every generation everything is level. 
There sits the minister's son, and 
there sits the son of the minister’s 
washwoman. There sits the poor 
man’s genius and there the rich man’s 
dunce—all on one level; and the 
school don’t know anybody by its 
patents but by what each one is. I 
glory in it that it is thus common. 





I glory in the common school of 


America because it is common to all, 
high and low, bond and free. [Ap 
plause.}] Well, it not only is com. 
mon, but it is compulsory, or ought 
to be. [Applause.] In Egypt no. 
body could go to the schools except 


the common people to break into 


theft, it was a punishable offense. 
Knowledge was then the preroga. 
tive of a class. Now the wheels are 
turned completely around, and it isa 
' CRIME TO-DAY 
for the common people not to send 


of America. I know some men aay 
you have no right to infringe the fun- 
damental rights of the parent. God 
never gave the parent the right to do 
wrong. God never gave the parent 
the right to be a monster. God nev- 
er gave to the parent the right to 
stand between his unknowing child 
and his own self as he is to be devel- 
oped by time and by education. Ifa 
man is so dull and senseless, so vi- 
cious, so ignorant, that he has no ap- 
preciation of what the child gets by 
education, the State is bound to 
stand between that brutal parent and 
that unknowing child, and hear the 
protest of the child against its defile. 
ment and the destruction of its fun- 
damental rights. The State must 
take care of it. 
IT MUST BE NON-SECTARIAN. 

In order to meet all the exigencies 

however, the common school must 


levee to keep the Mississippi out of} not only be free, public, common ab- 


solutely, but it must be non-sectarian. 
[Applause.] It is contrary to the 
fandamental doctrine of liberty of 
conscience and of that equity that 
we believe in to tax parents to have 
their children taught in things which 
they abominate in religious matters. 
You have no more right, because you 
have a majority, to make a Japanese 
or a Chinese child learn Christianity 
than they would, if they were in the 
majority, to make your children learn 
Buddhism. {Applause.] You have 
no more right to make a Jewish child 
learn the New Testament than the 
Jews would have, if they were in the 
ascendency, to destroy the New Tes 
tament and turn your child into the 
Old Testament exclusively. [Apr 
plause.] You have no more right to 
make Catholic children learn the Pro 
testant doctrine than the Catholics 
‘would have if they were in a major 
ity to make your children learn Cs 
tholicism. [Applause]. . 

Well, the reply to this is, that is 
the way you bring up 

A GODLESS SCHOOL. 

Intelligence without religion, met 
say, is dangerous. In the division 
which civilization has brought 00, 


the division of labor is one of the 
great achievements and develop- 





the royal family; it was treason inl 


knowledge: it was burglary, it wasmm 


their children to the common schools: 
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ments, and for every special kind of 
labor its own appropriate organized 
instrument or machine, We don’t 
undertake any longer to do twenty 
things with one organization, but we 


Now, the 


church takes the young child next 
and is ordained, if-it has any fune- 
tion at all, to teach the child what 
are the theological tenets of religion. 

The common school is neither to 
take the place of father or mother, 
nor to take the place of minister or 
priest. It is to develop intelligence 
pure and simple. That is the busi- 
ness of the common school, and if it 
answers that end it answers that for 
which it was made. Do you talk 


about 
A GODLESS SAW-MILL 


because they don’t repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer every time they set a log? 
The common school was not built 
for’ the purpose of teaching theology, 
but for the purpose of waking up the 
faculties in men, to teach them how 
to use them. I hold that the common 
schools of America ought to be the 
best schools that can possibly be es- 
tablished in the community, espe- 
cially among the poor and needy. 
When the Commonwealth estab- 


thropy and its deep pocket, it ought 
not to be a mean school—it ought to 
be a generous one. 

We know enough also to know 
that teachers ought to be women. 
But I do not mean that women should 
be teachers alone. I mean that the 
whole system of common schools 


sheuld 
BE MOTHERED 


and not manned. Everything that 
pertains to the peace and purity of 
the neighborhood, everything that 
pertains to the rearing and educatien 
and safety of children, woman should 
have the right, and she should have 
the disposition and the conscience to 
vote about. Women tell me they 
don’t want to vote. More shame for 
you! I never saw a sinner that wan- 
ted to be converted, but it wasn’t any 
the less his duty. Because you are 
lapped in luxury, because you have 
all that you want and more than you 
need, is that a good excuse for not 
taking part and lot in behalf of those 
that are tied without help of every 
kind? What does the mother do? 

More than any other creature on 
earth it is her interest that her chil- 
dren be preserved from contamina- 
tion. She ought to be able to say 
whether or not there should be 

A GROG SHOP 

open in her neighborhood where her 
children are. She ought to be able 


affections and necessities, 


bling dens around about her children; 
the mothers ought to determine 
whether there shall be a school three 
months, or six months, or the year 
around for their children to go to; 
a mother should determine whether 
there should be a parsimonious econ- 
omy in hiring of miserable teachers, 
dear at any price, or whether the best 
teachers shall be supplied for her 
children! Of all the creatures on 
earth there is none so fitted by God, 
by her nature and her functions, her 


TO VOTE 
in all matters that pertain to the 


young as the woman, and she is the 
very one that is not allowed to vote 
at all, and it is her fault; if she had 
a conscience on that matter very soon 
she would vote, and if she votes on 
these questions let her alone, she will 
vote on every other in due time. No, 
you have got to bring around cur free 
public common schools the family 
feeling, the mother feeling, the woman 
heart, or they never will answer the 
end for whicb they are established in 
the largest measure of power and 
possibility. Then you have got to 
have a change in the respect of stand- 
ing of the teachers ; I put 
THE TEACHER 
higher than any profession, higher 
than the lawyer, higher than the min- 
ister, higher than the statesman. I 
tell you that the proper society is the 
bottom of it, and they that work 
there are the ones that work nearest 
to God. I tell you first God, next 
mother, next teacher, next minister, 
if he be worthy of his calling. And 
you are bound to give them such dig- 
nity that self-respect in men and 
women shall be willing to adopt the 
business of teaching for life with a 
certainty, just the same certainty of 
AN ADEQUATE SUPPORT 

that the other liberal professions 
have. As it is, the common school 
is perpetually spoiled by raw mate- 
rial. Taking the country through— 
large cities are exceptional points— 
but taking the country through, no- 
body teaches because he means to be 
a teacher for life. The young man 
has gone to the academy, and he 
wants to go to the seminary or col- 
lege, and he steps aside and teaches 
for a winter with the hope to do some- 
thing else, because that is not going 
to be his business; he has gone 
through cellege and he wants tostudy 


the 
LIBERAL PROFESSIONS. 


He is a little in debt, and so he thinks 
he will teach a year in order to raise 
the wind, not because he is going -to 
make teaching a business. And so 
woman goes into the common schools 
not to stay, but because it is a re- 


her; when she finds out she resigns 
and epens a school of her own. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] Now, is this 
system best for your children—to 
keep tnem perpetually in the hands 
OF RAW MATERIAL? 
What if a sailor at the end of a 
voyage untaught should say: “I can- 
not get another berth for six months 
and I think I will practice medicine.” 
You wouldn’t put a dog in his hands 
unless it was for execution. What if 
a man should say, “I hope for an of- 
fice and I will practice law until I get 
one.” He never studied it and isn’t 
going to study it, but he is going to 
practice it. Who would put a piece 
of property or anything he had an 
interest in—who would put his busi- 
ness in the hands of a man that had 
not studied the law a good many 
years and gathered experience and 
accumulated wisdom which comes 
from study and experience? 
YOU DEMAND 

these for property, for the body ; you 
demand experience in all these things, 
but for your children anything, only 
so that itis cheap! “If a man will 
teach for $25 a month and found, he 
is the man for us, unless there is a 
fellow that will teach for $20.” So 
you foist off upon the children the 
poorest and the meanest and the most 
miserable teachers. But this must 
be changed ; men must cultivate this 
profession ; a man must go into it as 
he goes into the ministry, or into the 
law, for his life work. Of all parsi- 
mony there is none like that of cheap 
schools. Endow the schovls libezal- 
ly and give them 


THE BEST TEACHERS 
that can be obtained. 


In the rush for honor, in the roar 
and din of ambition, in the fierceness 
and heat of business, men break the 
silence that is not far above the heads 
of every one of them. We live in 
the things that we see. The great 
man of antiquity said ‘We live by 
faith and not by sight.” Modern civ- 
ilization says ‘‘We live by sight and 
not by faith.” Heaven is not far 
above us. The heartbeat of God may 
be felt by any sensitive heart that 
keeps its bosom open. Life is short ; 
eternity is long. Blessed 1s that man 
and that woman who take the meas- 
ure of their ambition not from tran- 
sient things of this life, but who give 
themselves to the poor and needy, to 
the ignorant, not asking a reward but 
this, the smile of God. And in that 
last day of coronation when kingdom 
shall be extinguished as a flickering 
lamp, in that day shall come to all of 
us the sublime and solemn truthof 
the Master that “The first shall be 
last and the last first.” 

Then rising up from the obscurity 





spectable place for her to wait until 





to vote whether there shall be gam- 





she sees what God jis going to send 


of villages and communities I see 


SAINTLY ONES, 
they that have not been known, whose 
names were never trumpeted, but they 
shall come with shining faces, and 
rise to unimagined heights of honor 
and glory and immortality. 
All hail to the 
NEW PROFESSION ! 





(Logansport [Ind } Daily Journal) . 

Isell more of St. Jacobs. Oil. remarked 
Mr. D. E. Pryor, 112 E, Broadway, to our 
reporter, than of any other -article of its 
kind, and I consider it the best liniment in 
use. It has to my own knowledge cured 
severe cases of rheumatism in this com- 
munity. 


A. J. Wray, County Commissioner 
of Barton County, Mo., sends us his 
programme for a Normal Institute 
for Barton ‘and adjoining counties, 
commencing July 25 and continuing 
four weeks. The programme is an 
excellent one. We do not see how 
any teacher can afford to miss such 
an Institute. 

The County Commissioner says :- 

“The people are demanding better 
schools, and are willing to pay better 
wages. Normal methods are being 
more and more appreciated every 
year. This is shown by the patron- 
age given by school boards to teach- 
ers who attend Normal Institutes. 
We. especially desire that the old vet- 
eran teachers of the county should 
attend the present session. You 





have been doing a noble work. The: 


object of the Normal is to brighten 
up, catch the progressive spirit of the 
age, and move on in the triumphal 
march of that grand army of teachers 
upon whose efforts depends the na- 
tion’s destiny. 

As far as possible every recitation 
will be made a model both as to mat- 
ter and method. ‘Theory is silver, 
practice is gold; correct theory em- 
bodied in correct practice is dia- 
mond:” 


<i 
>_> 





Tue catalogue of Cape Girardeau 
Normal School is an_ interesting 
study. It shows a steady increase 
of pupils. that reflects credit alike on 
the faculty and on the young people 
of Southeast Missouri. Last year 
the school numbered 184, this year 
about 230. 

The board of regents, the faculty, 
the pupils and the people too, are all 
at work to make it a success. 

Prof. Norton, it is said, delivered 
one of the grandest orations ever 
spoken in Kirksville, at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Kirks- 
ville Normal School. 


<i> 
—_— 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
In Dyspepsia. 

I report very favorable results in the 
treatment of dyspepria' and kidney trou- 
bles, by the use of Horsferd’s Acid Phos- 
phate. F. M. BLODGETT, M. D. 
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American Journal of Education, 


IMPORTANT. 











XO the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


_ ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal: 


Orrick STATE SUPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, t 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our owa schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Lron TROUSDALE, 

State Supt. 





Nasavitxe, Tenn., June 6, 1881. 
Editors American Journal ot Education: 

Will you please send me for the en- 
closed $ as many copies of the 
Globé Democrat containing the speech 
of Henry Ward Beecher on “The New 
Profession,” as the money will pay 
for. I want to circulate them in this 
State. 

Why do not our educational papers 
publish more of these lectures, which 
go to the foundation of the public 
school question? Our Nashville pa- 
pers gave a very meagre report of the 
lecture, but a friend informed me the 
Globe Democrat of St. Louis, pub- 
lished it in full. We hope to see it 
in the American Journal of Educa- 
tion. If you publish it send me 500 
copies, with bill. Yours truly, 

a. te 

Our friend C. Y. C. will find “lib- 
eral extracts” from the address’ allu- 
ded to on another page of the Jour- 
nat. We do not “edit” other pa- 
pers, but we do work to make this 
one helpful and strong in organizing, 
building up and conducting schools, 
and to show the value of the work 
our teachers are doing, and the bear- 
ing on the question of political econ- 
omy involved in educating the masses. 

We hope others will order and cir- 
culate 500 copies containing these ex- 
tracts from the lecture on “The New 
Profession.” 








Pror. N. F. Wrieurt, from Linn 
Creek, Mo., writes : 

“During the last year there has 
been much more interest taken in the 
schools all through this county than 
ever before. This is showing itself 
in a demand for the best teachers and 
longer terms of school. In this dis- 
trict we formerly had four months 


school; last year had six months, and 
this year will have eight months. 

The Journat, with .its practical 
suggestions, is just what both the 
teachers and people need to read and 
circulate.” 





‘WORMAL INSTITUTES. 


HE State Superintendent in 
Tena will hold a Normal School in 
each grand division uf the State, be- 
ginning at Knoxville on the 20th of 
June, with an able corps of teachers. 
We understand Prof. F. Louis Sol- 
dan of the St. Louis Normal School, 
is to be one of the teachers. He isa 
splendid organizer, a most genial 
gentleman, and a very competent in- 
structor. Dr. Curry of the Peabody 
Fund, contributes some money, and 
the University otf Tennessee the bal- 
ance, so it costs the State nothing 
whatever. Tuition to the school is 
free, and all the teachers are cordially 
invited and urged to become pupils. 
It will cost them only board, and the 
Knoxville people, entering into the 
spirit of the enterprise, will furnish 
board at from eight dollars to ten 
dollars per month. It will remain in 
session one month, and will contrib- 
ute largely toward educating teachers 
in the principles of teaching and cre- 
ating a uniformity of instruction.| 
Similar schools will be held in 
West Tennessee as soon as practica- 
ble. Middle Tennessee, having a 
Normal School, will not require one. 


* 





Amone the most prominent gath- 
erings of the teachers in- Tennessee 
will be that of the Loudon County 
Normal School, which begins July 
4, and continues two weeks. 

Knox County Nermal at Asbury 
in the 17th district, begins July 18, 
and continues one week. Another 
begins on the 25th of July, at Pow- 
el’s Station, and continues one week. 
Take paper and pencil along and 
carefully note the new methods sug- 
gested, and the new illustrations 
given. 

The Blount County Normal begins 
at Maryville on July 25, and contin- 
ues three weeks. 


We are glad to see that State Su- 
perintendent Doak of Tennessee has 
arranged with a competent publisher 
to publish a monthly to be styled the 
Educational Reeord, to be published 
the first of each month in Nashville 
and at Tusculum, Tennessee. It will 
be devoted to the interests of educa- 
tion in general, and as the organ of 
the, State Superintendent, to those of 
the public schools in particular. It 
will contain the official circulars of 
the Superintendent, opinions on the 
school laws, and reports of the school 








work in the several counties. If ome 


thousand subscribers can be secured 
in due time a paper of sixteen pages, 
each eleven by sixteen inches, will be 
started July 1, 1881. 





Tue Governor of Minnesota gives 
the Normal Schools of that State the 
following strong personal endorse- 
ment: 

‘“Having personally ' visited our 
three Normal Schools, I can speak 
advisedly of the improved methods 
and practical efficiency which their 
graduates impart to the popular in- 
straction affurded by our common 
schools. The growing population of 
the State increases the demand on 
these schools for competent teachers, 
and in view of the aid furnished by 
them in conducting teachers’ insti- 
tutes throughout the State, I recom- 
mend that the total standing appro- 
priations for these schools be sufii- 
ciently increased to cover additional 
expenses. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ken- 
tucky State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Elizabethtown, July 
12th to 15th. <A good programme 
has been provided; practical and in- 
teresting topics will be presented for 
discussion and every thing that can 
be done, calculated to give the edu- 
cational interests of Kentucky a 
“boom”, will be done. 

We advise the teachers to be pres- 
ent en masse. 

It will pay. 








A PART OF IT. 





(r= brilliant and graphic corres- 
pondent at Huntsville, who pro- 


mised to send us a full account of the 
commencement exercises of the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute, has not 
yet been heard from. : 

We are afraid the occasion was too 
much for him—that there was more 
of it than he expected. Perhaps he 
found himself in the same condition 
that the other young men in Hunts- 
ville found themselves after the exer- 
cises closed—with rather more ques- 
tions on their hands than they could 
dispose of. 

We could not but admire both the 
taste and devotion of these young 
men. If their pluck had been equal 
to either, the business could all have 
been done between Huntsville and 
Phelps. The time and distance was 
all too short between these two points. 

If the roll of honorable names had 
been called in Huntsville that night, 
it would have been difficult to say 
just where these young men were. 
Tender words, and tears even, it is 
said, are never quite exhausted, no 
matter how young or how old a man 
may be, under similar circumstances. 
One friend said to us in the morning, 





when near Palestine, ““——— told me 


when we parted, his heart was so full 
of love as a cup!” 

We do not wonder at it at all, 

Under these circumstances we must 

wait for a more brilliant and graphic 
report from our correspondent. 
' We take from the Galveston News 
some extracts from the full and most 
admirable report of Mr. Thornton 
and wait until our next issue for the 
“say” of our regular correspondent, 
whom we left at San Antonio. 

“Governor Roberts and Col. Bow- 
man, Secretary of State, were present 
offiicially to attend the commence- 
ment of the Sam Houston Normal In- 
stitute. A large and deeply inter- 
ested audience witnessed the exami- 
nation of the classes in calisthenic 
exercises, in which the young ladies 
exhibited a thorough drill, and ina 
variety of graceful postures, formed 
a scene of great attraction and beau- 
ty. This wus followed by Mrs. White- 
side’s Latin class of juniors. Dr. 
Smith also examined the juniors in 
the theory and practice of teaching, 
and this was the most interesting of 
the exercises. Professor Cooper con- 
ducted the examination of juniors in 
geometry, and the class reflected cred- 
it upon their teacher. Miss Eliot ex- 
amined her class of juniors in physi- 
ology, and this closed the morning 
exercises. 

In the afternoon the seniors were 
examined in the science of govern- 
ment, modern history and in trigo- 
nometry. These examinations were 
mainly to exbibit the process of 
teaching and the methods of develop- 
ing the mind, and were universally 
interesting to the audience. 

The east room was thrown open 
for the public inspection of drawings 
and examination papers Mrs. Allen, 
in charge of this department, has 
achieved a marked success. At in- 
tervals vocal music was furnished by 
the students. Mrs. A. A. Reynolds, 
the music teacher, is highly compli- 
mented for the progress made by her 
classes. 

The thorough system and progress 
made by the classes indicate an unu- 
sually able faculty. 

From reports it appears the school 
is already having a very beneficial 
influence. The graduates are gener- 
ally employed in teaching and some 
of them a]ready occupy high positions. 

A few instances are furnished ;- 
P. W. Pennybacker is Superinten- 
dent of the Bryan Public Schools. 
Miss Ann J. Hardwick and Miss 
Laura English, also graduates of this 
institute, are teaching in the Bryan 
Public Schools.. Miss M. Sue Huff- 
man, a graduate of this institute, is 
superintendent of the Fort Worth 


public school. They were highly 
complimented by Dr. Mayo. Miss 





Huffman has four graduates of this 
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institute teaching in the Fort Worth 
schools. The High School at Coman- 
che is under the superintendence of 


' J. W. Timms, a graduate, and T. J. 


Crawford and Henry T. Estell have 
charge of flourishing schools at other 
prominent places in the state. Re- 
ports from other graduates are equal- 
ly satisfactory. Of the forty-two or 
forty-three graduates, all but two or 
three are teaching. 
THE ESSAYS 

were all meritorious. They dealt 
mostly with practical affairs. There 
was little‘of the Roman and Greek, 
of the gods and gush in them. It is 
not invidious to say the valedictory 
seemed to take the audience by storm, 
and that it was in fact a brilliant ef- 
fort. Mrs. Reyhold’s music was in- 
terspersed throughout, and gave much 
pleasure. A solo by Miss Florence 
Meredith of Huntsville was encored, 
and had to be repeated. Governor 
Roberts being called upon by Profes- 
sor Smith to deliver the diplomas to 
the ninety-three graduates, made an 
intensely interesting and practical 
address to the students, detailing at 
length the preliminary steps taken to 
inaugurate the Sam Houston Normal 
Institute. 

The essayists had frequently allud- 
ed in flattering terms to Governor 
Roberts and his unabated and effect- 
ive interest in the Institute. 

The Governor said, ‘his share of 
praise for starting the school was in 
proposing that the State bear the ex- 
penses of the board and lodging of 
the students, as well asof tuition; 
otherwise, only the children of the 
wealthy would have attended, and 
they would never have taught school 
after they graduated. He took West 
Point as his model, and it is the first 
time any Governor had done any- 
thing of that kind.” ; 


THE LIBERALITY OF HUNTSVILLE. 
The liberality of Dr. Sears and the 


people of Huntsville was acknowl- 
edged. The remainder of his speech 
was in advice to the students; ref- 
erence to the good work they may ac- 
complish, and the good work the class 
of 1880 has done. He advised each 
graduate to send in to the secretary 
of the board of education a written 
history of himself or herself as edu- 
cators after leaving the Institute, so 
that their reports might be bound in 
a book and preserved as a lasting re- 
cord of the’ benefits conferred upon 
the State, not as;testimonial for him- 
self, for he had made marks enough 
elsewhere. He advised them to take 
control wherever they went. Self- 
assertion was necessary. He had 
found that to produce results the ex- 
ercise of some sort of control was 
required. They might be centres of 


control around which others should 
work, 





HOW TO SUCCEED. 

Combinations must be made, ‘and 
teachers must lead; you must be the 
centre of a circle of workers, work- 
ing toward the same object. This 
must be through power over men, and 
the strongest power over them is 
through confidence in your justice ; 
that under all circumstances you will 
be truly and sincerely just. I have 
tried it in the courts, in the lecture 
rooms, in the councils of State, and 
at the head of the government, and I 
know this to beso. Favoritism, par- 
tiality and inconsistency only beget 
jealousies. Even-handed justice is 
the only rule of success. 

THE ADDRESS. 

J. B. Merwin, editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Education, delivered 
the annual address, Subject: 

IMPLEMENTS. 

His effort was in the line of show- 
ing how education is the key which 
puts these implements in the hands of 
every man and teaches him their use, 
and how to overcome all obstacles to 
success in life. The subject was han- 
dled in a very entertaining style, and 
was in ashort space of time placed 
before the large. and well-pleased au- 
dience most vividly and graphically. 
His conclusion was that 

THE PRESS 

was the greatest educator; that its 
mission was to leara everything from 
everywhere and report everything to 
everybody, else it would not be a true 
newspaper, and if in this task many 
grievous wrongs and crime and mis- 
fortune and degradation were shown, 
the newspaper cannot be blamed, but 
humanity should be educated and 
lifted up. The lecture was applaud- 
ed at many points. Upon its close 
Gov. Roberts was called upon for a 
speech. He declined, upon the plea 
that something he might say would 
possibly mar the effect of the lecture, 
and he thanked Mr. Merwin in the 
name of the audience and the people 
of Texas for his speech, and wished 
every tax-payer in Texas could have 
heard it.” 





Tue railroads of Texas do a gene- 
rous and noble thing in granting to 
all who wish to attend the series of 
Normal Schools, reduced rates of 
fare. 

The managers of the Texas rail- 
roads are gentlemen of broad and lib- 
eral views, and cordially co-operate 
in all movements which tend to de- 
velope and build up the State. They 
want intelligent, industrious, law- 
abiding, wealth-producing people to 
locate and abide in Texas. 

The schools train, all the time, to 
industry, obedience and economy. 
Intelligent people not only produce 
more than they consume, but need to 
exchange products with all the world. 





Not only this, but they come and go! 
themselves, and are able to pay what 
it costs to do all this. 





Cor. O. N. Hotimnesworts, Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion in Texas, says: 

“If an enlightened, cultivated cit- 
izenship is worth anything to the 
commonwealth, it is worth whatever 
it may cost to secure it, and it is idle 
to talk about properly educating over 
a quarter of a million children with- 
out the expenditure, not of a million 
only, but millions of dollars. It is 
idle to expect good schools without 
good teachers, and it is vain to ex- 
pect good teachers except by the of- 
fer of constant employment at good 
wages.” 

This is as true of every other State 


in the Union as of 
TEXAS. 
If we would make cur State the 


grandest in the sisterhood of States, 
and place her in the van of the on- 
ward march of civilization, we must 
enlist our bravest hearted and largest 
minded men and women in our army 
of teachers. And if this arm of the 
public service be made as desirable, 
by reason of its emoluments and its 
honors, as other coveted positions, it 
will be as eagerly sought for and sup- 
plied by the same distinguished order 
of talent. 

We ask the earnest co-operation 
of friends of education in this work. 
All classes are benefited by it. The 
world’s great need to-day is better 
teachers. 
thoroughly efficient teachers, and 
they will do more to elevate the race, 
than all other agencies combined.” 





Prors. J. Batpwin, Henry, Mor- 
ton and others will, at places else- 
where designated in the Journat, 
open, free of cust to teachers, nor- 
mal schools in Texas. The best tal- 
ent that can be had in the United 
States has been selected to conduct 
these schools. They will not be re- 
view schools for teachers ; but will be 
schools of instruction in the profes- 
sion. The gentlemen in charge are 
thoroughly versed in the best modes 
of imparting knowledge in the vari- 
ous branches, according to the laws 
governing the human mind—these 
methods are not alone theoretical, 
originating in the brain of the phi- 
losopher, but verified by a successful 
experience of years. 

No teacher or friend of education 
in Texas, if it is at all practicable to 
do so, shonld fail to attend. 

Take along pencil, paper, good 
cheer, and bring away a harvest of 
good things, to help youin your work. 

The leading educators of Texas 
will co-operate generously with the 
gentlemen who conduct these schools. 


Fill the profession with|- 


teachers, but feared we should never 
get them back again. 





In Memory of the late F. T. Kem. 
per, Boonville. 
fd hee following resolutions were 
adopted by the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association at its regular 
session held at Sweet Springs, June 
21-24, 1881, and ordered sent for 
publication to the AmeRIcAN JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION :— 

Whereas, In the Providence of 
God, our brother and faithful co-work- 
er, Prof. F. T. Kemper, has been re- 
moved from us by the hand of death, 
therefore be it resolved by the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Association, 

1st, That in the death ef Prof. 
F. T. Kemper our Association has 
lost a faithful and useful member, so 
ciety an honored and influential citi- 
zen, the cause of education a valuable 
and talented teacher, and the church 
a noble defender of the Faith. 

2nd, That we extend to the be- 
reaved family and friends ef our de- 
ceased brother our warmest sympa- 
thy. 

8rd, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the Missouri State 
Journal of Education, the St. Louis 
Presbyterian, and the Boonville pa- 
pers, for publication, and also that a 
cepy be sent to the family of the de- 


ceased. 
A. Haynes, Boonville, 


A. E. Hieeason, Independence, 
C. N. Jonnson, Pilot Grove, 
Committee. 

Fine encemiums on Prof. Kemper 
were spoken by the following: Mr. 
Anthony Haynes of Boonville, Mr. 
J. Baldwin of Kirksville, and Mr. 
Geo. L. Osborne, of Warrensburg. 

Mr. Osborne said :— 

“It has been my pleasure and good 
fortune for six years past to associate 
with the deceased in educational 
work. I found in hima most cordial 
co-laborer. He was ever ready with 
the kindly smile the encouraging 
word, the firm grasp of the hand, to 
help those who needed help. His 
highest aim was to help those who 
most needed help, to encourage those 
who most needed encouragement. 
The grand old Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia has been eulogized as the Moth- 
er of Statesmen and Presidents, but 
she never produced a nobler son than 
was Prof. Kemper The grandest 
monument that can be erected to hu- 
man greatness, he has built with his 
own hands. Its foundations lie deep 
in the affections of his fellow citizens, 
its superstructure rises through for- 
ty years ofself-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause of human progress.” 

The adoption of these resolutions 
produced a solemn, affecting scene 


in the Association. 
Wm. Sanzorn, 





We would have sent down some lady 


Sec’y M.S. T. A. 
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MISSISSIPPI 
American Journal of Education, 





Coxiumsus, Miss., 1881. 

E bes taking charge of the Mississippi 

Edition of the American Jour- 
NAL OF EpucaTion, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and,we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. J. M. Barrow. 





PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


ISSISSIPPI,in establishing the 

present school system had in 
view, it seems, two classes of schools, 
one of low grade to be supported by 
the State, the other a high or classi- 
cal grade to be maintained by private 
enterprise, and that this low grade of 
public schools should be preparatory 
to the high or proprietary ones. 


This plan, in its practical applica- 


tion has failed in every instanee. | 


Wherever the public schools have 
been a success, the private classical 
schools have failed, and vice versa. 
There is not a town in the State that 
can maintain both these classes of 
schools at the same time and have 
them efficient. 

The consequence is, the low grade 
of schools established by the State 
has taken the place of all others, and 
the classical schools have failed, and 
their teachers have gone to other pro- 
fessions, sought work in other States, 
or are going from place to place try- 
ing to establish classical schools, 
hoping something may yet turn up 
which shall give them success. 

The want of these schools is felt 
throughout the State. Our universi- 
ty and colleges complain that a large 
majority of their matriculates come 
unprepared to enter these institu- 
tions. There are also boys and girls 
in every county anxious to obtain a 
classical education, but are unable to 
do so because no such schools are 
convenient to their homes. 

In such a condition of affairs the 
duty of the State is clear. It should 
establish schools of higher grade, or 
empower the counties to do it wherev- 
er the patronage would be sufficient, 


~ 


and authorize the payment of such 
salaries in these schools as should se- 
cure the best teaching talent in the 
State. If this be done, many of our 
educators who are now opposing the 
public schools, and have already done 
so much to retard their progress, will 
become workers in them and their 
most able supporters. 

The advantages of such a system 
of high schools are too numerous to 
mention, and how to establish them 
will be left for future consideration. 


“The New Profession,” on page 6, 
shows conclusively why our schoo! 
systems should be liberally endowed, 
and the best teachers employed that 
can be obtained. 

It will pay not only to read it, but 
to circulate such facts. 








JEFFERSON Davis takes up consid- 
erable space in this issue, but he is 
one of the historic characters of this 
century. 


MINDEN COLLEGE, 





iG takes moral courage to inaugu- 
rate a reform. The President, 


Faculty and students of Minden La- 
dies’ College, La., seem equal to the 
emergency. 


Plain dresses for the girls when 
they graduate this season. It is an 
intellectual feast and not a dress pa- 
rade that is wanted. Can we not 
have it?—[American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 

“Yes we can have it, and will have 
it at our college in two weeks more. 

Our esteemed contemporary of the 
Shreveport Times, in alluding to the 
commencement exercises of Minden 
Ladies’ College, a few weeks since, 
intimated the graduates would appear 
in splendid white dresses and long 
trains, and we intended at the time to 
have corrected his error. 


The girls at this college wear a 
uniform of black calico, tastefully or- 
namented with red calico. This is 
their winter calisthenic uniform, and 
is worn on all public occasions. The 
summer uniform is a blue skirt made 
of calico, with a plain white body. It 
is called the calisthenic uniform,made 
loose so.as to give free movement to 
the limbs in [performing their grace- 
ful calisthenic exercises. The presi- 
dent of the college has a standing 
rule, ‘‘no diploma will be given to a 
graduate not appearing in full calis- 
thenic uniform.” 

We hope our brother of the Times 
will make the graceful ‘‘amende hon- 
orable,” and in the name of the pres- 
ident and faculty of the college he 
is cordially invited to attend the ex- 
amination and witness for himself 
that we will give an “intellectual 





feast, not a dress parade.” 


The head of that great friend of 
education, brother J. B. Merwin of 
the Journal, is level on this point, as 
it is on all others connected with 
schools. 

Whst we need is less money spent 
on fashionable dress, and more in the 


‘training of the mind. Economy in 


dresses, not only of graduates, but of 
school girls, is a movement in the 
right direction, and we thank the pres- 
ident of our college for taking the 
initiatory step here.” 


TEXAS. 








(y= visit to Texas delighted, sur- 
prised amazed and overwhelmed 
us. 

Its traditions and history, its strug- 
gles and triumphs, its majesty and 
magnitudej as a State, its wonderful 
climate and infinite resources, its gi- 
ant progress—its schools, public and 
private, its unparalleled and unap- 
proachable landed endowments to 
perpetuate and perfect its system of 
public education, culminating in a 
State University to be located at 
Austin, the capital, and the most 
beautiful city on the continent except 
Washington City—its churches and 
asylums—its railroads and rivers— 
its seaport and inland cities—its ex- 
haustless supply of timber—its farms 
and ranches—its cattle, and sheep 
and horses—its cotton and corn and 
fruit—its wonderful mineral springs 
with their curative properties, and 
sea and surf bathing at Galveston 
and along the coast—its latent pos- 
sibilities, marvelous growth, and in- 
describable future. 

Where is the frame large enough 
to hold these pictures, or the pen or 
pencil brilliant or bold enough to set 
them forth? 

It cannot be done. That master 
hand or brain has not yet been fash- 
ioned or taken shape, that can illus- 
trate and elaborate the extent and 
wealth and beauty and power of this 
Empire ! 

Texas must drop its old tradition 
of ‘“‘The Lone Star.” 

Texas is the rising star, marching 
with giant strides to take the first 
place in the galaxy of States. 

Like a magnet, Texas is drawing 
the flower and bloom and beauty and 
culture of the Continent to herself— 
drawing capital and enterprise, draw- 
ing mind and muscle, and organizing 
ability of the first quality. 

There is room enough. The cli- 
mate is perfect. Intelligent, law- 
abiding, industrious people, no mat- 
ter from whence they come, or what 
their opinions may be politically, so. 
cially or religiously, are most cor- 
dially welcomed. 

We visited Marshall, Palestine, 
Huntsville, Houston, Galveston, Aus- 





tin, San Antonio, and several other 


points. We mingled freely with the 
people, and during all this time we 
saw no disturbanceand heard of none 
with one single exception, and that 
was at Galveston, where a young 
man had taken aboard too much 
whiskey and made a fool of himself, 
as men generally do under suth cir- 
cumstances, whether in Galveston, 
Texas, or Boston, Mass. Whiskey 
and manhood are always at war with 
each other, whenever and wherever 
they come in contact. 

Land can be bought 


VERY LOW 


in Texas. It can be rented on shares 
and everything you need, but a 
house, and pluck and energy and ca- 
pacity to manage, will be furnished 
and you share equally in the profit 
be it more or less, whether you raise 
cotton or sheep or horses or corr or 
cattle. 
GOOD SCHOOLS 


are being established and are well 
patronized all over the State. 
Churches are being erected, and from 
a dozen to twenty new railroads are 
being built and pushed on, miles per 
day, to speedy completion , with an 
abundance of capital—crossing and 
recrossing each other at short inter- 
vals in all directions, and bringing to 
the doors of all the people the pro- 
ducts of all lands and zones and 
climes. 

We had supposed we knew, from a 
careful and somewhat extended study 
of the map, and from correspondence, 
something about Texas. 


»We confess we were mistaken. 


The only way to know Texas is to 
visit the State, to mingle with her 
generous, hospitable, large-hearted 
people. 

We never met a more intelligent 
circle of ladies and gentlemen than 
at Huntsville. 


We never saw people more devoted 
and more determined to build up 
good schools, good churches, good 
homes and good society, than these 
ladies and gentlemen with whom we 
came in contact at the cities above 
mentioned. 

You could easily put the whole 
population of the United States, 50,- 
000,000 people, into Texas and then 
it would not be as densely populated 
as Massachusetts, and the religious 
fervor and heroic deeds of Plymouth 
Rock and Bunker Hill, glorious as 
they were, pale in the light of the 
‘devotion of the Franciscan Fathers 
of the Mission of San Antonio, and 
the Texas martyrs who died for lib 
erty at the “Alamo.” 

We hope our special correspondent 
will be heard from on some of these 
topics. We shall also have more to 





say of Texas in the future, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


America. An Encyclopedia of its His- 
tory and Biography, arranged in chro- 
nological paragraphs, with full accounts 
of Prehistoric America and the Indians, 
from the earliest discoveries by the 
Northmen, to January 1, 1881. A large 
imperial octavo volume of nearly 900 
pages, elegantly illustrated with fine 
wood and steel engravings. By Stephen 
Morrell Memueen. ti A. | Chicago: Co- 
burn & Newman Publishing Co. 

The value of this as a reference book is 
shown by a thorough and complete ana- 
lytical index, a copious table of contents, 
its chronological arrangement and its. sci- 
entific division into paragraphs clearly 
distinguished by headings, and its side 
notes on contemporaneous history mak- 
ing it so easy to refer to, that it has no 
peer in this respect. It would require a 
very complete library of books on Ameri- 
can history to fill its place. Accuracy has 
been obtained by a thorough student and 
ripe scholar, who has spent years of his 
life in the study of these subjects, and 
nearly three years in the preparation of 
this work. Facts are made prominent. 
The whole continent is brought to view. 
All lines of life are touched at indicative 
points. The whole is arranged to show 
the steady development of all things. 
Side notes are added to facilitate a refer- 
ence to the condition of the world. at 
large. : 

PouiticaL ELOQUENCE IN GREECE—DE- 
MOSTHENES. With ‘extracts trom his 
Orations, and a Critical Discussion of 
the “Trial on the Crown.” By L, Bre- 
dif. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Hil- 
dreth Printing Co. Cloth 8vo. $3 00. 
This is spoken of as being probably the 

most acute and exhaustive study ever 
made of the subject. The work opens 
with an exposition of the character and 
conditions of oratory among the Greeks; 
vividly photographs the characteristics of 
Philip of Macedon and of the Athenian 
people with both of whom Demosthenes 
was brought into contact. This work can 
be regarded as a model of its kind. The 
most scholarly Helenist can read it with 
advantage, while a man of the world, the 
general reader; the class of men. pressed 
for time, will appreciate the skill of the 
author, and will derive no less pleasure 
than the savants from perusing these pa- 
ges. 

No teacher can afford to miss a 
copy os “The Tourist.” Itis a beau- 
tiful, unique, splendidly illustrated 
little volume of the popular resorts 
reached via the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific Railway. 

By all means write to H. C. Towns- 
end, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, 


and he will send it free. 











Lirerary STYLE AND OTHER Essays. By 
William Mathews, LL. D. Chicago: 
8. C. Griggs & Co. Hildreth Printing 
Co., St.. Louis. Price $1.50. 

Contents: Literary Style, The Duty ot 
Praise, Periodical Literature, The Blues 
and their Remedy, The Modesty of Gen- 
ius, Sensitiveness to Criticism, The Ideal 
and the Real, Fat vs. Lean. Memory and 
its Marvels, Fools, Angling, Intellectual 
Playfulness, A Plea for the Erring, The 
Secret of Longevity, The Season of Trav- 
el, Hot-house Education, Originality, The 
Art of Listening, Who are Gentlemen? 
Office Seeking, Americanisms. 

It is enough to say that in thoughtfal- 
ness, grace, andall the elements that go 
to make a thoroughly fascinating book, 
this is not surpassed by any of its prede- 
cessors. More than 100,000 volumes of 





Prof. Mathews’ previous works have been 
sold, and this fact confirms the judgment 
of the critics of. the press that he is the 
“Prince of American Essayists.” 





Tue Emerson BrrTupay Book. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1 00. 
For sale by St. Louis Book and News 
Company. 

This is a companion to the Longfellow 
Birthday book, and has a fine portrait of 
Mr. Emerson in his younger days. Each 
month is illustrated with a beautiful steel 
engraving. The birthday of many great 
men, and what Mr. Emerson said of them, 
are here given. For instance, Shakespeare 
born April 23, 1564. 

“Of Shakespeare what can we say but 
that he is and remains an exceptional 
mind in the world; that a universal poetry 
began and ended with him; and that man- 
kind have required the three hundred 
years since his birth to familiarize them- 
selves with his supreme genius.” 


Litzrary Art. By John Albee. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale 
by Hildreth Printing Co., St. Louis. 
This is the treatise, if it may be so 

termed, read by Mr. Albee at the first ses- 

sions of the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy. Its publication in book form will 
doubtless be very gratifying to the auth- 
or’s numerous admirers, as it introduces 
to the general reading public, one of the 
finest and most exquisite of American 
minds. ‘The book, like its progenitor, is 
quite modest and unassuming, but. never- 
theless is destined to oecupy a prominent 
and abiding position in English literature. 

The style reminds one of the palmy days 

of the ‘‘Spectator” as edited by Addison, 

and in the most convincing proof that 

Mr. Aibee himself is a consummate mas- 

ter of Literary Art. So smoothly indeed 

does the discourse glide along, that one 

can easily fancy himself angling with a 

secend Isaac Walton for some rare prize 

in the stream of knowledge. 

It abounds in rare gems of thought, 
and at times the tewee, pithy sayings seem 
to stamp themselves indelibly upon one’s 
memory. As for instance: “Yesterday 
was the invention of the regretful; to- 
morrow of the iudolent. Who lives “in 
either loses two days. The present is all 
that is, and precisely the spot where we 
are the only tangible point of the uni- 
verse.” ‘Hearing is the half part of 
speaking, and we need an audience as 
much as we need the gift. They are for- 
tunate who early find one; but probably 
they are the grandest souls who unheard, 
still work on, never despairing of being 
listened to, either in this or the next age.” 
“Good English was in the air, vivified by 
imagination, and robust by the practice of 
arms.” ‘I am always in doubt whether 
the press more leads, or merely repre- 
sents public opinion and current tastes.” 
Some say we shall continue to have only 
what we most completely possess here; 
others, that precisely what we have not 
here, we die in order to obtain. Botb 
views are consoling: the one to the for- 
tunate, the other to the unfortunate.” 

A keen thrust at philosophical verbiage 
is the following: “Did you never hear of 
the Tasmanian water-basket, woven of 
slender twigs, yet tight, and thrice as 
light as a bucket? At present you are 
handicapped by your philosophical no- 
menclature ; you are lugging your pre- 
cious water.in too heavy a bucket; it out- 
weighs its contents; it impedes yourself 
and.deprives others of the assistance they 
have a right to expect from you.” 

There are also some trenchant remarks 
upon the present system of Education and 








Text-books, which we have not space to 
quote here, but which are well worthy of 
note. 

It is to be hoped that the public will 
again be favered with something from 
the pen of Mr. Albee, who we understand, 
is as talented a Poet as he is an Essayist. 


The Rise and Fall of the Confede- 
rate Government. By Jefferson Da- 
vis. 2vols. Cloth. Vol. I., 707 pages. 
Vol. IL.;,808 pages. Numerously illus- 
trated with. steel portraits of Generals 
and Civilians connected with the Con- 
federate Government, and with maps of 
the various battle fields. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. St. Louis: Ira Wal- 
dron. 


We areindebted to Mr. Ira Wald- 
ron, the general agent at 11 North 
Seventh street, St. Louis, for these 





two handsome volumes of the long-ex- 


pected history of the rebellion from 
the pen of the Ex-President of the 
Confederate States. 

We have only had time as yet to 
glance through the elegantly printed 
pages, but we have read enough of it 
to convince us that it will command 
the attention of all thoughtful persons 
both North and South. 

Of course the work has the advan- 
tage of coming from an authoritative 
source and an intelligent author, be- 
fore whom has been passed in review 
the opinions of nearly every promi- 
nent actor on either side of the late 
struggle, and to whom the stores of 
information gathered in nearly twen- 
ty years of peace have béen opened. 
Beyond question, the book that is the 
result of Mr. Davis’ work will be ac- 
cepted as the standard of authority 
for the Southern side ofthe struggle, 
and the very causes that combine to 
make it supreme among them will 
tend more or less to give it weight 
with the world at large. Itis, there- 
fore, worthy of the most careful read- 
ing and attention of intelligent people 
everywhere. It is 


DEDICATED 


“To the women of the Confederacy, 
whose pious ministrations to our 
wounded soldiers. soothed the last 
hours of those who died far from the 
objects of their tenderest love ; whose 
domestic labors contributed much to 
supply the wants of our defenders in 
the field; whose zealous faith in our 
cause shone a guiding star undimmed 
by the darkest clouds of war; whose 
fortitude sustained them under all the 
privations to which they were sub- 
jected ; whose annual tribute express- 
es their enduring grief, love, and rev- 
erence for our sacred dead, and whose 
patriotism will teach their children 
to emulate the deeds of our revolu- 
tionary sires; these pages are dedicat- 
ed by their countryman, 

JEFFERSON Davis.” 


We notice the work not to prove or 
disprove its positions or statements 
at all—but to give the teachers of the 





country a glimpse of the manner and 
matter of the author. - 

This history ought to have a place 
in every private and public library in 
the country. 

ELECTED PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Davis has this to say regard- 
ing his election as President of the 
Confederacy :— 

“On the 9th of February, 1861, an 
election was held for the chief execu- 


‘tive offices, resuiting, as I afterward 


learned, in my election to the Presi- 
dency, with the Hon. Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, as Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Stephens was a delegate 
from Georgia to the Congress. 

While these events were occurring, 
having completed the most urgent of 
my duties at the capital of Mississip- 
pi, I had gone to my home (Brierfield, 
in Warren county), and had begun, in 
the homely but expressive language 
of Mr. Clay, “to repair my fences”. 
While thus engaged, notice was re- 
ceived of my election to the Presiden- 
cy of the Confederate States, with an 
urgent request to proceed immediate- 
ly to Montgomery for inauguration. 

As this had been suggested as a 
probable event, and what appeared to 
me adequate precautions had been ta- 
ken to prevent it, I was surprised, 
and, still more, disappointed. For 
reasons which it is not now necessary 
to state, I had not believed myself as 
well suited to the office as some oth- 
ers. I thought myself better adapted 
to command in the field; and 

r MISSISSIPPI 
had given me the position which I 
preferred to any other—the highest 
rank in her army. It was therefore, 
that I afterward said, in an address 
delivered in the capitol before the Leg- 
islature of the State, with reference 
to my election tothe Presidency of 
the Confederacy, that the duty to 
which I was thus called was tempora- 
ry, and that I expected soon to be 
with the Army of Mississippi again.” 

THE BATTLES, 

In describing the great battles of 
the war Mr. Davis writes graphically. 
He is forced, of course, to be brief, 
as he has such an enormous area to 
cover. In beginning his history of 
the actual war, he says :— 

‘‘We now enter upon those terrible 
scenes of wrong and blood in which 
the government of the United States, 
driven to desperation by our success- 
ful resistance, broke through every 
restraint of the constitution, of na- 
tional law, of justice and of humanity. 

It appears from Mr. Davis’ account 


that the 
BATTLE OF MANASSAS 


was understood to be-a crushing de- 
feat before the field was cleared. As 
the President and his party. neared 
the scene of conflict, they met fugi- 
tives who announced that the Con- 
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federate army was beaten. It was 
not until General Jehnson was 
reached that it was ascertained there 
had been a victory. Of the retreat 
of the Federal army he says :— 

“Our cavalry, though there was 
present but the squadron previously 
mentioned, and from a statement of 
the commander of which I will make 
some extracts, dashed boldly forward 
to charge. The demonstration was 
followed by the immediate retreat of 
what was, I believe, the last, there- 
about, of the enemy’s forces maintain- 
ing their organization and showing a 
disposition to dispute the possession 
of the field of battle. In riding over 
the ground it seemed quite possible 
to mark the line of a fugitive’s flight. 
Here was a musket, there a cartridge 
box‘ there a blanket or overcoat, a 
haversack, &c., as if the runner had 
stripped himself as he went of all im- 
pediments to speed. 

As we approached toward the left 
of our line the signs of an utter rout 
of the enemy were unmistakable, and 
justified the conclusion that the 
watchword of “On to Richmond” had 
been changed to ‘“SOff for Washing- 
ton !” 

THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN. 

Of Grant’s Virginia campaign he 
writes :— 

"It had, therefore, taken him more 
than a month to reach the south side 
of the James. In his campaign he had 
sacrificed a hecatomb of men, a vast 
amount of artillery, small arms, mu- 
nitions of war and supplies to reach a 
position to which McClellan had al- 
ready demonstrated there was an easy 
and inexpensive route. It is true 
that the Confederate army had suff- 
ered severely, and though the loss 
was comparatively small to that of its 


opponents, it could not be repaired, 
-as his might be, from the larger popu- 


ilatien and his facility for recruiting 
in Europe. To those who can approve 
the policy of attrition without refer- 
ence to the number of lives it might 
cost, this may seem justifiable, but it 
can hardly be regarded as generalship 
or be offered to military students as 
an example worthy of imitation.” 

As the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is to convene this month at 

ATLANTA 
the following allusion to Sherman’s 
order that all civilians, male and fe- 
male, living in Atlanta must leave it 
within five days from the issuance of 
the order, will be read with interest. 
Mr. Davis says :— 

“Since Alva’s atrocious cruelties to 
the non-combatant population of the 
Low Countries, in the sixteenth cent- 
ury, the history of war records no in- 
stance of such barbarous cruelty as 
that which this order designed to per- 
petrate. It involved the immediate 
expulsion from their homes and only 


means of subsistence of thousands of 
unoffending women and children, 
whose husbands and fathers were ei- 
ther in the army, in Northern prisons, 
or had died in battle. In vain did 
the Mayor and corporate authorities 
of Atlanta appeal to Sherman to re- 
voke or modify this inhuman order, 
representing in piteous language “‘the 
woe, the horror and the suffering, not 
to be described by words,” which its 
execution would inflict on helpless 
women and infant children. His on- 
ly reply was :— 

‘I give full credit to your statements 
of the distress that will be occasioned 
by it, and yet shall not revoke my 
order, because my orders are not de- 
signed to meet the humanities of the 
case.’ 

At the time appointed the women 
and children were expelled from their 
houses, and before they were passed 
within our lines complaint was gener- 
ally made that the federal officers and 
men who were sent to guard them had 
robbed them of the few articles of val- 
ue they had been permitted to take 
from theirhomes. The cowardly dis- 
henesty of its executioners was in 
perfect harmony with the temper and 
spirit of the order.” 

After detailing at length the vari- 
ous trials, struggles, divisions, jeal- 
ousies, and conflicts inevitable among 
many able and ambitious leaders, we 
come somewhat abruptly, we confess, 
down to the point of 


THE SURRENDER OF LEE 
This is one of the most interesting 


features of the book,—what Mr. Da- 
vis says of the various peace move- 
ments. It has been charged that 
General Lee told Mr. Davis early in 
1864 that it was impossible for the 
Confederacy to mainiain itself, and 
the President has been blamed for 
continuing the war after this time. 
On this point Mr. Davis says :— 

“‘Lee had never contemplated sur- 
render. He had long before, in lan- 
guage similar to that employed by 
Washington during the Revolution, 
expressed to me the belief that in the 
mountains of Virginia he could carry 
on the war for twenty years, and in 
directing his march toward Lynch- 
burg it may well be that as an alter- 
native he hoped to reach those moun- 
tains, and with the advantage which 
the topography would give yet to baf- 
fle the hosts which were following 
him.” 

Mr. Davis says further on :— 

“T had never contemplated a sur- 
render, except upon such terms as a 
belligerent might claim, as long as we 
were able to keep the field, and never 
expected a Confiderate army to sur- 
render while it was able either to fight 
or to retreat. Lee had only surrend- 
ered his army when it was impossible 





for him to do either one or the other, 





and had proudly rejected Grant's de- 
mand, in the face of overwhelming 
numbers, until he found himself sur- 
rounded and his line of retreat blocked 
by a force much larger than his own.” 

Mr. Davis’ opinion of 

JOHNSON AND STANTON 
is thus expressed : — 

“The opinion I entertained in re- 
gard to President Johnson and his 
venomous Secretary of War, Stanton, 
did not permit me to expect that they 
would be less vindictive after a sur- 
render of our army had been proposed 
than when it was regarded as a for- 
midable body defiantly holding its 
position in the field. Whatever hope 
others entertained that the existing 
war was about to be peacefully ter- 
minated, was soon dispelled by the 
rejection of the basis of agreement 
on the part of the government of the 
United States, and a notice from Gen- 
eral Sherman of termination of the 
armistice in forty-eight hours after 
noon of the 24th of April, 1865. 

General Johnston communicated to 
me the substance of the above infor- 
mation received by him from General 
Sherman, and asked for instructions. 
I have neither his telegram nor my re- 
ply, but.can give it substantially from 
memory. It was that he should re- 
tire with his cavalry and as many in- 
fantry as could be mounted upon 
draught horses, and some light artil- 
lery, the rest of the infantry to be dis- 
banded and a place of rendezvous ap- 
pointed. It was unnecessary to say 
anything of the route, as that had 
been previously agreed on and sup- 
plies placed on if*for his retreating 
army. This order was disobeyed and 
he sought anvther interview with 
Sherman, to renew his attempt to 
reach an agreement for a termination 
of hostilities,” 

JOHNSTON'S SURRENDER 

The end was soon reached, as de- 
scribed in the following:— 

“On the 26th the day on which the 
armistice terminated, General John- 
ston again met General Sherman, who 
offered the same terms which had been 
made with General Lee, and he says, 
,General Johnston without hesitation 
agreed to, and we executed the fol- 
lowing,’ which was the surrender of 
General Johnston’s troops, with the 
condition of their being paroled and 
the officers being permitted to retain 
their sidearms, private horses, and 
baggage.” 

Mr. Davis describes the 

LAST BATTLE 
as follows-— 

“On May 11, after the last army 
east of the Mississippi had surrend- 
ered, but before Kirby Smith had en- 
tered into terms, the enemy sent an 
expedition from the Brazos Santiago 
against a little Confederate encamp- 
ment some fifteen miles above. The 





“ 





camp was captured and burned, but, 
in the zeal to secure the fruits of vic- 
tory, they remained so long collecting 
the plunder that General J. E. 
Slaughter heard of the expedition, 
moved against it, and drove it back 
with considerable loss, sustaining 
very little injury to his command. 
This was, I believe, the last armed 
conflict of the war, and, though very 
small in comparison to its great bat- 
tles, it deserves notice as having 
closed the long struggle, as it opened, 
with a Confederate victory.” 

We must close this altogether too 
brief notiee of these volumes with 
Mr. Davis’ own account of 

HIS CAPTURE 
in his own words. 

“After a short time I was hailed 
by a voice which I recognized as that 
of my private secretary, who informed 
me that the marauders had been hang- 
ing around the camp, and that he and 
others were on post around it and 
were expecting an assault as soon as 
the moon went down. A silly story 
had got abroad that it was a treasure 
train, and auri sacra fames had prob- 
ably instigated these marauders, as 
it subsequently stimulated General 
J. H. Wilson to send out a large 
force to capture the same train. For 
the protection of my family I trav- 
elled with them two or three days, 
when, believing that they had passed 
out of the region of marauders, I de- 
termined to leave their encampment 
at nightfall, to execute my original 
purpose. My horse and those of my 
party proper were saddled preparato- 
ry toa start, when one of my staff, 
who had ridden into the neighboring 
village, returned and told me that he 
had heard that a marauding party in- 
tended to attack the camp that night. 
This decided me to wait long enough 
to see whether there was any truth 
in the rumor, which I supposed would 
be ascertained in a few hours. My 
horse remained saddled and my pis- 
tols in the holsters, and I lay down, 
fully dressed, te rest. Nothing oc- 
curred to rouse me until just before 
dawn when my coachman, a free col- 
ored man, who faithfully clung to our 
fortunes, came and told me there was 
firing over the branch, just beyond 
the encampment. I stepped out of 
my wife’s tent and saw some horse- 
men, whom I immediately recognized 
as cavalry deploying around the en- 
campment. I turned back and told 
my wife these were not the expected 
marauders, but regular troopers. She 
implored me to leave her atonce. I 
hesitated, from unwillingness. to do 
so, and lost a few precious moments 
before yielding to her importunity. 
My horse and arms were near the road 
on which I expected to leave, and 
dowr which the cavalry approached ; 
it was therefore impracticable to reach 
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them. I was compelled to start in 
the opposite direction. As it was 
quite dark in the tent, I picked up 
what was supposed to be my “raglan” 
a waterproof, light overcoat, without 
sleeves ; it was subsequently found 
to be my wife’s, so very like my own 
as to be mistaken for it; as I started 
my wife thoughtfully threw over my 
head and shoulders ashawl. I had 
gone perhaps fifteen or twenty yards 
when a trooper galloped. up and or- 
dered me to halt and surrender, to 
which I gave a defiant answer, and, 
dropping the shawl and raglan from 
my shoulders, advanced toward him, 
He levelled his carbine at me, but I 
expected if he fired he would miss me, 
and my intention was in that event 
to put my hand under his foot, tum- 
ble him off on the other side, spring 
into his saddle and attempt to escape. 
My wife, who had been watching, 
when she saw the soldier aim. his 
carbine at me, ran forward and threw 
her arms around me. Success de- 
pended on instantaneous action, and, 
recognizing that the opportunity had 
been lost, I turned back, and, the 
morning being damp and chilly, 
passed on to a fire beyond the tent. 
Our pursuers had taken different 
roads, and approached our camp from 
opposite directions ; they encountered 
each other and commenced firing, 
both supposing they had met our 
armed escort, and some casualties re- 
sulted from their conflict with an im- 
aginary body of Confederate troops. 
During the confusion, while attention 
was concentrated upon myself, ex- 
cept by those who were engaged in 
pillage, one of my aides, Colonel J. 
Taylor Wood, with Lieutenant Barn- 
well, walked off unobserved. His 
daring exploits on the sea had made 
him on the part of the federal govern- 
ment an object of special hostility, 
and rendered it quite proper that he 
should avail himself of every possible 
means of escape. Colonel Pritchard 
went over to their battle field, and I 
did not see him for a long time; sure- 
ly more than an hour after my capture. 
He subsequently claimed credit, in a 
conversation with me, for the for- 
bearance shown by his men in not 
shooting me when I refused to sur- 
render. : 

Wilson and others have uttered 
many falsehoods in regard to my cap- 
ture, which have been exposed in pub- 
lications by persons there present— 
by Secretary Reagan, by the members 
of my personal staff, and by the col- 
ored coachman, Jim Jones, which 
must have been convincing to all who 
were not given over to believe a lie. 
For this reason I will postpone to 
some other time and more appropriate 
place any further notice of the story 
and its variations, all the spawn of a 





malignity that shames the civilization 
ofthe age. We were, when prison- 
ers, subjected to petty pillage.” 





Recent Literature. 


Tue Century Co.—The name of the 
corporation formerly known as Scribner 
& Co. (publishers of Scribner’s Monthly, 
St. Nicholas, ‘The Spiritual Song Series” 
of hymn and tune books, ‘‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary,” etc.) has now been changed 
to The Century Co. The title of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly will become The Century, 
with the next volume. St. Nicholas is 
slightly ehanged as to its. sub-\itle, being 
now St. Nicholas, an Illustrated Magazine 
for Young Folks. The July numbers of 
these magazines are the first to bear the 
new corporate imprint. 

Scribner for July contains a paper of 
special and timely interest, The People’s 
Problem, in which the writer takes the 
ground that the time has come for the 
people of this country to exercise their 
right to alter the government. 

Besides a wealth of literary and illus- 
trated matter, there are also, in this num- 
ber, the concluding chapters of two bril- 
liant novellettes. Madame Delphine, by 
George W. Cable (begun in May), and A 
Fearful Responsibility, by W. D. Howells, 
(begun in June.) The May, June and 
July numbers containing these two com- 
plete novellettes, are offered for $1.00. 

On the 25th of June will be published 
the July number of St. Nicholas, con- 
taining many brilliant features for vaca- 
tion-time, including chapters of two capi- 
tal seriels for boys by Rossiter Johnson 
and W. O. Stoddard ; How to Stock and 
Keep a Fresh-Water Aquarium; a full- 
page portrait. of Dengremont, the boy- 
violinist; Stories of Arts and Artists, 
with some exquisite reproductions, etc. 

Price of Scribner’s Monthly, $4.0) a 
year; 35 cents a number. St. Nicholas, 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. Sold 
every where. 











Locke's ConpucT OF THE UNDERSTAND- 
ING. With introductory notes, &c. By 
Thomas Fowler, M. A. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. St. Louis Book & 
News Company. 

Perhaps our readers would like some of 
Locke’s thoughts on reading. This, he 
says, furnishes the mind only with materi- 
als of knowledge; it is thinking makes 
what we read ours. It is not enough to 
cram ourselves with a great load of col- 
lections: unless we chew them over again 
they will not give us strength and nour 
ishment. The memory may be stored but 
the judgment is little better, and the stock 
of knowledge not increased by being able 
to repeat what others have said or produce 
the arguments we have found in them. 

Such a knowledge as this is but know- 
ledge by hearsay, and the ostentation of it 
is at best but talking by rote, and very of- 
ten upon weak and wrong principles. 


[Terre Haute Saturday Evening Mail]. 

Mr. George Knoehr after having tried 
all remedies recommended to him for 
Rheumatism, received no relief until he 
tried the St. Jacobs Oil, the first applica- 
tion of which gave him relief, and the con- 
tinued use cured him. 

H. F. Pawtey of Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia, says: “I cannot afford to miss 
a single number of the Journat. 
Send it regularly to meat Red Bluff, 
as I have removed to California. I 
appreciate its helpful suggestions 
very much.” 











Our Lirttz Ones for July, [Russell 
Publishing Co., Boston], is as bright and 
sparkling as need be. 





Tue Norstry for July, [Nursery Pub. 
Co., Boston], comes fresh asa June rose 
to gladden the hearts of the wee ones. . 





Tue ATLanTio Moxtaiy for July is a 
particularly strong and interesting num- 
ber. The Boston Woman’s Bank, which 
caused no little talk a few months ago, is 
the subject of two articles, one exceeding- 
ly pungent and amusing, by Gail Hamil- 
ton, who entitles her paper “The Gentle- 
man’s ‘Contribution to the Ladies’ .De- 
posit;” the other, entitled “Sympathetic 
Banking,” is a remarkably clear and vig- 
orous account of this astounding perform- 
ance by Henry A. Clapp a Boston lawyer. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





Litrretu’s Livine Ace.—The numbers 
of the Living Age dated June 18 and June 
25, contain among other interesting arti- 
cles, an Autobiography of an Agnostic, 
and A Lancashire Poets’ Corner, Frazer; 
A Dialogue on Poetic Morality, Contem- 
porary; George Eliot, Nineteenth Centu- 
ry: Spring Wanderings, Cornbill; The Re- 
vised New ‘Testament, Spectator; Refu- 
gees, St. James Gazette; and the usual 
amount of poetry. 

Also the title and index to Vol. CXLIX. 

A new volume begins with the next 
number, making this a good time to sub- 
scribe. 

For fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
large pages each (or more than 3,300 pages 
a year), the subscription price, $8, is low; 
while for $10 50 the publishers offer -to 
send any one of the American $4 month- 
lies or weeklies with the Living Age for a 
year, both postpaid. We send the ‘“‘Amer- 
ican Journal of Education” and the Liv- 
ing Age for $8 per year. Littell & Co., 
Boston, are the publishers. 





St. Nicnotas, The Century Co., New 
York. The July number contains a fron- 
tispiece which represents the scene upon 
ship-board on the night Fort McHenry 
was bombarded by the British in 1814, and 
during which Francis Scott Key wrote on 
his knee the famous song, 

“The Star Spangled Banner.” 








APPLETON’S JOURNAL. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. The contents for July 
are the second part of Saints and Sinners, 
from the French of Victor Chembuliez; 
Arab Humor; Babies and Science; The 
Two Prisoners; The Fortunes of Litera- 
ture under the American Rebellion, and 
other interesting articles, 





Wipt AwakE—D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton. The July number is well calculated 
to make the boys and girls impatient for 
vacation time. The seasonable attraction 
of the number is the children’s operatta of 
Dragon-fly Day. We predict a great pop- 
ularity for it at Summer resorts, as the 
music is simple and the scenery and cos- 
tumes practicable anywhere. 





GILLMORE’s PrimMaRY SCHOOL SPEAKER. 
Henry A. Young & Co., Boston. For 
sale by Book News Co. 

This is a good Primary Speaker; per- 
haps one of the best. It has some new 
selections, and many old. favorites. 





Tue new calendar of the New England 
Conservatory and College of Music, which 
is specially valuableto music students, is 
sent free on application to E. Tourjee, 
Boston, Mass, 


Tue Sanitarian for July contains papers 
on The Contagious Diseases Acts of 
Great Britain, and the Italian Society of 
Alienists—both giving practical experi- 
ences on subjects of great importance in 
the practical economy of State Medicine. 
The leading editorial, in review of a re- 
cent paper by T. J. Turner, M. D., Medi- 
cal Director U. 3. Navy, on the Hygiene 
of Emigrant Ships, is particularly timely 
in its relation to the thousands of emi- 
grants now daily arriving at our sores, 
and the abuses to which they are subject, 
in consequence of the excessive crowding, 
and other defective arrangements of emi- 
grant ships. The importance of space, 
dryness, cleanliness, wholesome provi- 
sions, and systematic care, are all forcibly 
dwelt upon, and with sufficiency of detail 
to show that the abuses which now so 
commonly obtain the Mortality Statistics. 
of the chief cities, U. S. and Foreign, and 
review of Publications on Sanitary Sub- 
jects, are, as usual, profitable reading.. 
We are sure we cannot do our readers a 
better service than to commend to their 
attention this excellent magazine—every 
number of which is worth more than a 
year’s subscription. 





The Missouri School of Mines. 

The School of Mines and Metallurgy— 
a department of the University of the 
State of Missouri—is located at Rolla, 
Phelps county, on the line of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railway, one hun- 
dred and thirteen miles southwesterly 
fiom St. Louis. 

The design of the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, in connection with the Agri- 
cultural College, is to carry out, to its 
‘amplest extent, the intention of the act 
of Congress, providing for education in 
the Industrial Arts. This has been kept 
prominently in view in arranging the cur- 
riculum of the school, in the selection of 
its Faculty. It is a school of Technology, 
with Civil and Mine Engineering and 
Metallurgy, as specialties. 

“Analytical Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Metallurgy, Mathematics, pure 
and applied; Drawing, artistic and me- 
chanical; Civil and Mine Engineering, 
Military Tactics, etc., form the main 
branches of study in this Institution. 

“The apparatus, mathematical and phi- 
losgphical instruments, are all of the 
latest and most approved kind, and their 
selection shows excellent tact; the labora- 
tory is in good working order, and the 
library, consisting mainly of technical 
works, contains a large number of rare 
volumes. 

“A remarkable feature of the school 
consists in combining theory with prac- 
tice.” 

The graduates in mining and Civil En- 
gineering readily find lucrative positions. 

Excellent boarding, at places approved 
by the Faculty, can be obtained at from 
$2.50 te $3.00 per week. 


Tuition, per term of tive months....$10 00 
Board, fuel, washing. lights, etc..... 65 00 


Books, from $10 to $15...............00 12 00 
Contingent expenses for laboratory 
BEM ONEB i050 00sesscciessseseess cosgesecse 10 00 
Total........ bdgdtiiadnceh dpecnceapgins cons $97 50 


From this estimate it will be seen that 
no student needs over $97.50 per term, 
and most students only $87.50. 

The Fall term begins third in Septem- 
ber, 1881. : 

HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 

A Brain Restorer, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate restores the 
brain when worried by the wear and tear 
of an active business life, 
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CompaRaTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By Carl Rit- 
ter. Translated for the use of Schools 
and Colleges by Wm. L. Gage. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and 
New York. 

Geography can just as little be content- 
ed with being a mere description of the 
earth, and a catalogue of its divisions as a 
detailed account ef the objects in nature 
can take the place of a thorough and real 
natural history. The science of Geogra- 
phy aims at nothing less than to embrace 
the most complete and the most cosmical 
view of the earth; to sum up and organize 
into a beautiful unity all that we know of 





the globe. The earth in all its parts must \N 

be known in all its relations, before we N it 

can speak of it as the scholars of our day OPN Sy \w nes 
ought to speak of the world they inhabit. a. Ux as See} 





Scripner’s Moniuty. The Century 
Co., New York. The subject of Art, 
which the public expect to find treated in 
some form in every number of Scribner, is 
represented in the July by two papers by 
Mr. W. C. Brownell. In fietion there are 
the concluding parts of Mr. Cable’s ‘‘Mad- 
ame Delaphine,” and Mr, Howells’ ‘‘Fear- 
fnl Responsibility.” 


WiWREMEDY. 
RHEUMATISM, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 
Pains, 

Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 
Pains and Aches. 





$15 worTH or Books ror $1.00.— 
In our premium offer on page 16, we 
omitted to say where and to whom 
money should be sent to secure the 
books. If you wish to accept the 
most liberal offer yet made, and to 


No ration on earth — at senses — 
i , as a safe, sure, sim and cheap terna. 
secure a cheap library, send the $2 Siceky’ Ah tom cmtelo tat te eonpamtvety 


trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 
with pain can have cheap and positive proof of its 
claims. 
Directions in Eleven Lan 
S80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 
A. VOGELER & CO., 


Baltimore, Md., U. 8. As 


to J. B. Merwin, Managing Editor, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, and 
you will receive the 10 books as fast 
as published, and this journal one 
year, postage paid. 

Did you ever see or hear of such 
an offer? 





Good Hotels. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. ‘Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 
Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you 
enter. 


address for terms and particulars, E. 
H. Ross, 311 N. Fourth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. He has on hand at all 
times New Maps, Paintings, etc. See 
card in another column. 








J. B. Merwm, managing editor of 
the American Journal of Education, 
deliverg a lecture before the State 
Teachers’ Association of Arkansas, 
July 6, 1881, necessitating a short 
absence. Correspondents will please 
be patient. 





SCHOLARSHIPS. 


We will be pleased to correspond with 
parties wanting scholarshipsin any Com- 
mercial College in St. Louis. Circulars 


and valuable information free. Address 
this office. B. 





inagilliag eile 
Important to Travelers. 
Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their advertisement to be found else- 
where in this issue. 





~<in- 
—- 


How to Send Money. 





The St. Louis Magazine. 


The St. Louis Magazine, now in its elevy- 
enth year, contains a number of beautiful 
views of street scenes, public buildings, a 
fine picture of the world-renowned Union 
Market, and other illustrations of the city of 
St. Louis, besides a great variety of stories, 
poems, a profusely illustrated fashion article, 
and other timely reading. Sample copy sent 
for two three-cent stamps. Address “St. 
Louis Magazine,” 213 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis. The magazine and ‘American 


— of Education” both sent one year for 


All postoffices register letters — 
hence all moneys for subscriptions or 
for other things should be sent in 
registered letters. Postage stamps 
are taken, and should be sent rather 
than silver change. 

When your postoffice is a “money 
order” office, it is as well to send by 
postoffice orders, but otherwise send 
all money by registeved letters, 








a week in your own town. Terms and 
ddress 


$66 $5 outiit free. A H. Hauuert & Co. 
Rertland, ; W-10 14-9 





pee 


DHMEIERS 


GENTLEMEN: ieee onterieg ? eee such an extent 
densome tome. A vacationof amonth did not give me much relief, but’ on 
increased prostration and sinking chills. At thistime I began the use of 
alized almost immediate and wonderful results. Theold 
was not permanently abated. I bave used 
bor that I ever did in the same time during my il! 
and vigor of body, has come alsoa clearness of thoug' 
work, | know not what. I give it the credit. 

The Iren Tonic te a 
preparation of Pro- 
te le ef Tron, Peru- 
vien Berk, and Phos- 
phates, 
with 


the Vegetette 
Aromatics. It serves 
a Tonte te mooueenty. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. 





. the tranq 
njoyed. Ifthe Tonic has not done the 
J.P. Watson, Pastor Christian Church, Troy, O. 


TON 70M 6 


HARTER MEDICINE CO., NO, 213 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Examiner contains a general review of 921 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia. 
the Common and High Sehool studies, ina sities | AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 


of questions and answers. The work consists | H 8. STEPHENS, Vice Président 
of over 360 pages and embracec the following) 4-214-8 , ’ 
branches: Geography, Civil Government, His- | 

toro, Grammar, Reading, Physiology, Orthog-| 5 to $20 pen day o> beee Semplan west) 
raphy, Physical Geography, Arithmetic, Writ-| Portland, Maine. ‘ 13-10140 °° 


ing, Philosophy, Astronomy and American Lit- | ———————- 
erature. } $72 A WEEE. $12a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., 


“THE TEACHERS’ CHOICE 











Thompseon’s Teachers’ Examiner, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


For Teachers, and those Preparing Themselves 
to Teach. 








1 he Examiner is an invaluable aid to every Augusta, Maine. 
2. It contains nearly 5,000 questions and an- | - 
lished, and over 11,000 copies sold. BOOKS 
b ] 
5. Nothin 
rF"Catalogues Free.-5 
6. The Examiner is eelling rapidly in Canada, | ” ae 


teacher. 
swers systematically arranged. | 
10,000 
4. The work is indorsed by the best eitnen| a 
a5; Mothing like it for review aud test work, | WEBI WA7T AWD Oz: D. 
andin almost every State and Territory in the | P jm nong AGENTS: — I have ‘special books 


| 
, 
3. The second edition has already been pub- STANDARD 
tional men of the country. | 
be in every school. | 
alee ragents. State what catalogue you want when 


Po | you write. NAHAN 
7. If you are dreading an examination, pur- | 388 Washington Avenue, St. Louis Mo. 
chase a.copy of this work. It will guide you_| 18-10 


safely through. 


8, The price of the Examiner is not exhorbi-| 
tant, but within the reach of all. } 


9. The Examiner is destined to have as great r 
a sale as any school book yet published. F The plan of this institution embraces a 


10. The Teachers’ Examiner will be sent to| true college, with a course of study mod- 

ony, ‘ge postpaid, on receipt of the price, \eled after Yale, conferring the degrees of 
5. aress | 

; | Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor in Science, 





DRURY COLLEGE. 





14-7 It 











N experienced teacher, with Normal train- 

ing and good testimonials, is open to en- 
gagement. Address TEACHER, care of J. B. 
Merwin, this office. 14-7 lt 








ALBERT HENRY THOMPSON, 
Davenport, Iowa. |and a Preparatory Department. The lat- 
ilo _s¥ | ter is intended to fit students for the Fresh- 
, . |man class of the former, or for the like 
Al len S Brai n Foo grade in any other college, and also to pre- 
"| pare young people for teaching and busi- 
A botanical extract, Permanently strengthens ness. 

waste actly, and alt eskneas of feseraaiee| _ Ladies are received on the same terms as 
Boon ane atsacy tuWintanceattioe |S ee rake e T PE ee ae 
vour.ix. U._ taaee San tameenan. »“e™| with the Lady Principal, in Walter Fair- 
14-7 12t banks Hall, a very commodious building, 

| devoted exclusively to their use. 

The college year begins on the second 
|Thursday in September and ends on the 
third ‘Thursday in June, and is divided into 

ANTED a situation, by a lady of 24 yea he py eerie As gcc on mehr pared 
who hes given special cttention to Ines All expenses ‘are’ very moderate, less 
College ak pA, peenbnenen goose gy eon | than half those in Eastern institutions af- 
years; has been a learner and teacher of music | fording the same advantages. Candidates 
Huslish bradches, and can give the best testame. |F the ministry and the children of min- 
nisl Address GREENFIELD, Mass, P.O. | isters, advanced in their studies, are com- 
» éaseaitecsiat monly exempt from charges for tuition in 
| the regular courses. 
| ‘The Missouri Conservatory of Music af- 
a e a p e r ' | fords excellent opportunity for the study 
’ | of music and elocution in all their depart- 
| ments. 
| Instruction is given in the various 
| branches of Drawing and Painting, after 


, | the latest and most approved methods. 

Pror. A. B. Crome of Pine Blof, | The college has 2 crowing library of 
Ark., in a recent letter says: “I ean je pon ——s — 13,000 pamph- 
bought of you last year, slated paper | several ere “inte 
for Blackboards, and found it to be| The recent enlargement. of our endow- 
* : ment and the erection of additional build- 
just as you recommended it. Flease jings, add largely to our facilities for edu- 
fill the followi ; ar 
@ following order, ote. I could) Springfield is known far and wide as a 
not do my work without plenty of _| pleasant a an unusually healthful 

BLACKBOARDS, . 


| climate. admirably adapted in these 
and your slated paper exactly and| hool of learning. For 


|respects to the requirements of a Jar; 
fully fills the bill,” the President of the 


Springfield, Mo., April 20, 1s pbc 
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Take a Ride 


—OVER THE— 





—AND YOU— 


WILL DISCOVER 


Why it is termed the Popular 


Passenger Line 


Of America. — 
7g*Summer Tourists’ favorite route to the 
West, Northwest, North and 
East. 


Low Rate Season Tickets 
—FOR SALE AT— 
GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St. Louis. 


J ©. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 


riAze 2a 











North, West & Northwest. 
ITiS THE ONLY LINE 


Runping Pullman Sleeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and YS pr 


AN 
ST. LOUIS nan BeCe ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE betw 


St. liouis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between St. 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman Slee ep ing 
one oon Burlington to Minneapolis WITH 

7™ FAVORITE ROUTE between 

Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines 

“aemnelt Blaffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 

XF-Passengers by this Line have only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and Lincoln, 
Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 


through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 


AHl Points in the Far West. 


X3-The most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, LaCrosse, and . 


ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and s —— equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, and the Far West. 

it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 
of a discomfort. 
-D. ay panes Cc. G. LEMMON 
Ticket A 


112 NORTH 4 FOURTH STREE at 


Touisville & -Nashville Railroad 


“Bvansville Rou 








(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best. route from 


Sst. Louis 


—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 
Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 

Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 


tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 


offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EV ANSVILL.E 


And all points in Gouthern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky 


Fer threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B. F. BLUE, 
Gen. Ticket Agt. 
JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 
W. F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 
106 North Fourth Street, S3¢. Louis. 


St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line. 


VIA DU QUOIN. 





Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the oNLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore ’s Artificial Ear Drums 


LY RESTORE THE HEARING 
pote ook ly perform the work of the Nataral 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A!| 
Laem sari and even weer peered € heard distinctly. _ 


Address JOHN GARMORE & ry hii 








Is, MO. 
7iMEs R. Rg Gen’! Pass. A; Chicago. 
J. POTTER, Manager, hicago, 


8. W. Corner Sth & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


TO TEACHERS! 


CHROMO REWARD CARDS! 


Gheap! Cheap! 


0) 
VU 


Cheap! 





I have purchased a job lot of Rewarp Carps, which will be sold very cheap. 
Send in your orders before they are all gone. These bright and. beautiful cards are 
finely illuminated in gold and red, blue, green, etc., with beautiful oil colored pic- 
tures, and are VERY cheap. Price from 10c to 30c per package of 10 cards. 


Sent, Prepaid. 


NO. DESIGN. - | SIZE. | NO. DESIGN. SIZE. 
MD: PIO WOT Gece ceiesavscccogges chpineccted 3x4 1-2 | 414 Scenes from Youth.............. 3x5 
402 Bouquet............ evaaseoseadgowesd 3x5 415 Children’s Scene eee ee 3x5 
404 Butterflies ...............05....... 3K5 | a9 eedaseeutazeass 2x2 1-2 
405 Landscapes.........1....cceceeeees 3x5 | 420 Plain Pictures in colors....... 3x4 1-2 
I UIE, ns Scatcecascancescacecesees 3x5 421 Flowers ..,..... sdinsceusaye an 
408 Children’s Scene ................38X5 | 422 Scenes from ‘Youth. eid Mealicted 3 1-2x5 
ee “ 


|423 “ for the Young, very fine, 3 1-2x6 
HEAD. PRON gic chess setonxesseseccoesisd 3x5 427 Landscapes .......cccccesrcereeees 3x4 1-2 


On receipt of 25 cents I will send a package of samples that can be used. 
p@e-No Samples Free. Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Endorsements from Texas 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and 
ablest educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish their schools: 


RIVERSIDE INSTITUTE, LISBON, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo.: 


My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that 
the School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus 
purchased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to 
nearly $500, came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and 
the outfit is a splendid one in every way. I found everything to be 


just as you represent it, and I take pleasure in saying to those in need 
of school desks, after thoroughly testing them—that 


The Patent Curved Back Gothic Desk and Seat, 





Size 2. Desk, Size 1. Back Seat. 
is the best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say 
further—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and 
they certainly do, you will do as well, and I think better, by. them 
than any one else I know of engaged in a cape lying schools. 
Very truly yours, AMES R. MALONE, 
a yes Riverside Institute. 





The PATENT GOTHIC DESKS are INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS 


CENTREVILLE HicgH SCHOOL, Texas. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.: 

My Dear Sir :—Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased 
one hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks. We are greatly pleased 
with them. Not only do they admirably economize space, and sus- 
tain the back of the pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction 
on physiological principles, but there is one quality of which I would 
particularly bear record—and for which I can commend them—their 
indestructibility. Not one breakage has occurred among them all. Suc- 
cess to them and to your enterprise in Texas, is our invocation. 





Very truly yours, Pror, 0, P. McORonan, 
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My Eyes are so Tired! 
Andmy Head Achesso Badly.” 





‘Why do our children complain of tired-eyes and dull headaches,” is a 
question frequently asked by parents, and has been, and is, a subject of in- 
vestigation by the medical fraternity. We feel confident it is mainly caus- 
ed by the constant use of highly finished white paper in our schools. 

As a remedy, we wish to call attention to our Neurrat Tint Papers, 
which are both soft and pleasant to the eye, and can be used, either by day- 
light without tiring, or gas light, without straining the nerves of that most 
delicate organ. 


THE PAPERS CONSIST OF: 

Legal and Foolscap, Congress and Bath Letter, Packet and Commercial 
Note, ruled on one side, and either bound in pads of 100 and 200 one-half 
sheets each, or ruled on all sides, and folded. - Desk, or Small Memoran- 
dum Pads, unruled, in nine different sizes, from 2 1-4x4 to 8x12 1-2 in. 

We are now offering for the coming season’s school sessions an exten- 
sive line of School Exercise Books, in 14 different sizes and styles ; made 
from White and Manila Writing Paper, in plain and fancy ruling; bound 
in Press Boayd, and Rope Paper Covers, and in every respect the best lire 
of these goods now in the market. 


No. Size. Pages. Price per 100 a. 
1, 8 1-2x5 i-2, Oblong, tS, Manila Paper. name SEDs bas one on oo ” atyasel $5 

2, +8 sine 4 Board Covers béeisdsbotectse cw 10 00 
3, “s ss 169, ca a3 Snip nll! Sg. pg A= a 15 00 
5, a nid 52, White Paper, Rove Covers Fahey Abeer cbenseasesudiond 5 00 
4 6 1-2x8, Square, sit Manila Paper, etteneweesath twee bemenes 5 00 
2, “et gt Ft | OR ee RR ee ae Fae 10 Ov 
18,  81-2k7 Oblong, 40, White Parer, RS CLIT T 5 00 
l4, "s oF 10), ied fe T LOR: SLAG. TRE Bs 10 0 


o. 
Vv 


Something New in Composition Books. 
“PRETTY STORIES.’ 
(Copy-righted June, 1831). 

These books are issued to meet the demand for a composition book for 
Young Children. It contains 24 pages, with a bandsome engraving of 
some simple subject at the head of each page. It is printed on our Neutral 

Tint paper, bound in heavy covers with rounded corners. 

The author is Mr. William F. Kellogg of the School Journal, New York. 

PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 25 BOOKS EACH. 

First Series, 6 1-2x8 in., 24 pages, per 100 books, - - - $8 00 

If the above goods cannot be obtained from your stationer we will fill 
your order. P 
ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO., 

117 Fulton and 52 Ann Street, New York. 
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Tools to Work With. 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS as well. as TEACHERS, 
please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, 
. ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 
A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c. &c. 


For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
s‘hools, call upon or address, with stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
Mauutacturer & Degler in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo, 





(O DOLLARS=-FOR SI. 


By » ~p cial arreng ment w 


with 'h*.Publi-bers we ar pears a, ‘ 4g at time to make our subscribers 


‘ « GRANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CEN 
We will give the ten books Ceseribed- halon, "inclading one year’s sub- 


seription to the American JOURNAL OF Epucation for $2. 


In other words, 


any subscriber who will renew his subseription for another year, and send 
$1 extra, will receive this paper and the ten books mentioned below. 


Thus by renewing for another year you get looks that would otherwis : co-t you 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
PARTICULAR NOTICE.—\We res’rve the right to withdraw this Dollar Offer at any time, 


therefore suliscribe at onceif you want these TEN BOOK 


we have ma:te the grandest offer of the century. 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
This well-known book may be ranked as the most 
popular standard juvenile book ever printe:. 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
fol adventures of a cast-awavy upon a desert 
‘sland. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 
# rom this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
amnarkable book, as every one knows, was written 
under the similitude of a dream, by John 
Bunyan, the most popular religious writer in the 
English language ; eae Ue more copies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
ur edition is complete and unabridged, with ap- 

ropriate illustrations. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
TZ his book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 
ding adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 
memote regions of the world, where he met with a 
race of mony no larger than your hand. Also 
his wondertul — among giants. Complete 
in one volume. Finely illustrated. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Illustrated with numerous wood engravings, de- 
scriptive of those many strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 
Persia related to the Sultan night after night, in 
order to prolong her life, and thus finally won his 
affections and delivered the many virgins, who 
but for her would have been sacrificed to his 
unjust resentment. 

SAVED AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 
Every man and woman in the land should read 
this story which is founded upon facts, and gives 
an insight into the low estate of woman under 
the Mormon rule. 

BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. 

By B. L. Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story 
idee the style of Dickens ; abounds in excellent 
and novel features; is chiefly remarkable for its 
admirable picture of country life, giving the 
history of a ie happy and contented young 
couple who thought no Jot in life too lowly for the 
pare enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. 
mplete in one volume, with illustrations. 





FOR ONE DOLLAR, and teli all your friends 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 


Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People, ag Rev 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This k is exc ingly 
humorous and instructive awl the simplest 
form of words and very plain speech. To smite 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one volume— 
containing a great number o! pictures. 

| _ AND be ye COOK BOOK. 

OOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
Saal : 000 caitetwo. It is just the book that eve 
wife and housekeeper nb it tells how to coo! 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 
to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for eook- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how to 
select the best ultry, fish, meats, eic.; it gives 
the best methods of preparing sauces and salads 
and all kinds of vegetables for the table; and tells 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, rolls, puddings, pies, custards, creams, 
coekies, tea, coflee, chocolate, home-made candies, 
antidote for — cooking tor the sick, and many 
other useful things. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
The Fables of sopus, an 9 yt representative of the 
great social and intellec toh movement of the “ae 
which he adorned. Born a slave, he forced h 
way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. 
He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must 
spook to please, and he Lgeve lessons both to prince 
ptt by recitals of fables, which were very 
voy in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its literary history ; and he who had not 


ZZsop’s Fables at his fing:r’s ends was looked 

upon a8 an illiterate dunce » Athenian gen- 

tlemen. In one vol. Very prof iy Hl lustrated. 
NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN 

A history and description of noble deeds, present- 

ing correct and beautiful models of noble life to 


awaken the impuise to imitate what we admire. 
By the recorded ctions of the great and good we 
regulate our own course, and steer, star-guided, 
over life’s trac’ ocean. 


The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $8.00 each, yet Low will be published in nice 


book form and bound in heavy paper, and for a shurt time, in order to 
allow us to give the entire ten books and one year’s subscri 
These books comprise a wide range and striking diversity of the most brilliant and pleasing pro- 


above. 


uce them, the publishers 
ption to our aie at the very low price named 


ductions of the most noted and popular authors, and include booksof travels, adventures, fiction and humor, so 


that all tastes will be suited, and any one obtaining these ten books will 


popular books ever published. 


a library of ten of the most 


We have not room to give an extended description of each book, but no 
ene can but be delighted who obtains these noted books at so low a 


price, and we expect that many 


of our readers will avail themselves of this offer, which is not likely to occur but once in a life-time. 
THE BOOKS will be the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many illustrations, 
one alone requiring thirty-nine pictures to complete it. 
THE PAGES are about 54 by 8 inches—the most convenient size for reading and preservation. 
THE TYPE is Minion, easy on the eyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 


THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April Ist. (ne of the others will follow 
every two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soon as published. 


MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 





‘*4 Valuable Work 


Republican. 


29 , 
. ee 


‘* Will make itself a necessity to all interested in education.”’ 


T. Harris, LL.D. 
—Mo. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DIRECTORY, 


—AND— 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE. 


VOL. IIL, 


1881, 


NOW READY. 


Containing descriptions of all Educational Institutions of every kind throughout the Uni- 
ted States; more than 3,200 in all, Also full list of “Educational Periodicals,” Directory of 
State School Officers, Synopsis of the Public School System, etc., sent prepaid on receipt 


of $1.00. 


Cc. H. EVANS & CO., 
706 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Teachers’ Bureau and School Agency: 
Furnishes teachers of every grade to Colleges, schools and families FREE OF CHARGE. 
i= Services rendered to teachers 4t moderate rates. Ample references given. 


C. H. EVANS & CO., 


Address with stamp for reply, 





706 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


t@ 





